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A STEP FROM UNDER THE ROSE 
VINE, 
In Two Cuaprers!—Cuar. I. 

“Jf there wasn’t such an everlasting sight of 
boys to be thought on ad 

Mary Berresford stood in the porch of her fa- 
ther’s farm-house, under a trellis of clambering 
rose vines. It was early for roses, but her slen- 
der fingers, rustling among the leaves, had dis- 
covered two buds, just tinging with thcir own 
brightcolor. Nothing could be better. Shehad 
not thought they would be out, but somehow 
things seemed always to have a way of coming 
out for Mary, and these would be in perfection 
toshine in her glossy hair at the village gather- 
ing, two days later. Though if any one’s hair 
could be pretty enough without ornament, it 
was surely Mary’s. Always so carefully ar- 
ranged, no matter how busy the day, and always 
rippling into some pretty outline about her head. 
It couldn’t be seen just now, however, for she 
had put on her hat and taken her purse in her 
hand, ready to slip down to the village store for 
amost important purchase—a new muslin for 
that same village yathering. 

It was three. years now since her last one was 
new, and the money to replace it had been care- 
fully saved im little ways of Mary’s own. It 
would be very simple; but the simplest material, 
when made up by her fingers and worn by her 
slight #gure, was sure to gather an air of such 
taste and grace, that her companions could only 
wonder how it was done, and declare that ‘“Mary 
Berresford would look well in a rag.” 

And Mary herself was so gentle and refined, so 
friendly and se gay, that the girls could not en- 
vy her, and the young men were led away cap- 
tive, and so it came to pass that she reigned, the 
undisputed belle of all the region round about. 

She had pushed the roses back among their 
leaves, and was just drawing her little shawl 
about her, when her father’s words caught her 
ear. 

“Tf there wasn’t such an everlasting sight of 
boys to be thought on! Mary, now, she’s got 
pretty well along, and always was more help 
than trouble, ever since she was tall enough to 
open a gate; but for a man with half-a-dozen 
boys to be schooled, and fed, and kept in hats 
and shoes, and nothing better than a Mainc farm 
towork it out of, it’s about all he can do, with- 
out talking about paying off mortgages, and 
striking out new at the West. 

“They say it’s a good country for young men, 
though,” said Mary’s mother, with a sigh. She 


always sighed, just the same, whether pronounc- | 


ing a thing good or bad. 

“Yes, but our boys aint young men yet, by a 
long score, and it don’t scem as though they 
ever would be. They’ve got their education to 
look after, and it's as hard a place for schools 
out there, I calculate, as it is here for crops; and 
by the time the last of ’em is off our hands, we 
shall be old folks, and can’t think of moving, 
even if that there mortgage wasn’t always drag- 
sing at our necks like a seven hundred pound 
Weight. It’s touzh, though, when we know 
those Western folks get rich by just turning 
over the soil of their farms, while we are wear- 
ing out bone and sinew picking the stones out 
of ours, But it’s no use talking,—that aint a 
going to change things. I can’t get off.” 

Mary’s mother sighed again, and Mary stood 
foran instant as ifinadream. Then she slipped 
softly into the house, and up to her own room, 
hung her hat and shawl on their nail, dropped 

er purse into a drawer, and sat down in a win- 
dow that overlooked the trellised porch. 

She leaned her head on her hand,—a slender 

and wrist, but they could do and had done 

‘great deal of work, and the pretty head could 

adeal of thinking as well. It fell busily to 

Work now, until she heard her father come slow- 

ly ty take his seat on a rustic bench beside 
r. 
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UNDER THE ROSE VINE. 


“Father,” she said, laying a hand softly upon 
his shoulder, “‘why didn’t you tell me before?’ 

He started and looked in her face, surprised. 

“Why didn’t I tell you before? Tell you 
what?” 

“What you were saying to mother, just now. 
Idid not know you wanted to go West. And 
why did you never tell me the farm was mort- 
gaged? Tell me now,” she said, sitting down 
beside him and slipping her arm round his neck. 
“You think I can’t help you because I am nota 
man; but I am a woman, at least, and not a 
child. I was twenty last week, and ought to be 
worth something, if I’m ever going to be.” 

“Well,” said her father, in a hopeless sort of 
tone, and yet asif it were a relief to speak to 
her, “whatever else a woman may be good for, 
she is no use at keeping secrets, and I don’t care 
about having the whole village find out that my 
farm is mortgaged.” 

“Father!” said Mary, half grieved, but speak- 
ing playfully, ‘“‘aren’t you ashamed to say that, 
when you know very well you have just let out 
your own secret by talking too loud whenI 
couldn’t help hearing! Tell me all about it, and 
see if I can’t keep a secret, and help kill it too. 

“Or wait; if you don’t like to tell, let me guess, 
and you can listen. You would like to sell the 
farm and go West, where a man who works as 
hard as you do, would get rich, instead of bare- 
ly making both ends meet, from year to year; 
but there is a mortgage of seven hundred dollars 
upon it, and if you sold when farms are in as 
little demand as they are now, and paid your 
mortgage out of the sum received, you would 
feel you had hardly enough remaining to start 
off with a family like yours, and undertake to 
make a new home for them all. Eh, father? 
Have I come near it?” 

Her father turned and looked in her face, be- 
wildered. 

“Now how in nature you got hold of all that, 
beats me. It’s more than you ever heard me 
say, twice over; but if there were a few more 
women in the world with heads as clear as yours, 
I should begin to take courage.” 

“O there are hosts of them,” said Mary, laugh- 
ing; “but my hands are as good as my head, 
and I’m going to prove to you what they can all 
do, without delay. It’s a shame for you and 
mother to be so worried with such a matter, 
when there are so many ways out of the diffi- 
culty. 

“Now I’ll propose one, and see how you like 
it. Ifit does not suit your fancy, we’ll take an- 
other. What would you say to going West by 
yourself, or taking Ted with you, and leaving 
me to manage the farm here, and help mother 
look after the. boys, until you get a good start, 





Another moment and she was by his side. 


and feel ready to sead for us? I could do it, I 


know. I have seen how every thing goes on, 
ever since [ean remember; and though of course 
your work would be missed, perhaps [ could find 
a way to make it up, while you might be raising 
such crops as would make that miserable mort- 
gage take to itself wings in a single year.” 

If her father had seemed bewildered before, 
he looked almost frightened now. 

“You think I’m a little out of my head, don’t 
you?” she went on, gavly. “Not a bit of it. 
Come, what do you say?” 

“TI say I should think myself out of mine, if I 
could listen to such crazy talk. You’re a good 
child, Mary, and it’s a comfort to have you un- 
derstand things. But you might as well talk of 
turning the world over with a feather, as a girl 
like you undertaking the managing of a farm. 
What do you know about it? and if you knew 
ever so much, do you think I want the disgrace 
of a girl of mine being seen in the fields, or haw- 
ing and geeing about with the men? I’d sooner 
have a copy of the mortgage drawn, and pin it 
up in the publishing box in the church door!”’ 

“You won’t think of it?’ 

He shook his head, and Mary heard a sigh 
from inside the door. 

“Well, then, I shall have to propose something 
else, and this time you need not say no, for I am 
quite determined.” 

And when Mary was once determined, some- 
thing was sure to come to pass, and pretty 
promptly, too. And this time the result was, 
that the stage stopped before Mr. Berrestord’s 
door soon after sunrise the next day, and Mary, 
looking as fresh as the June morning itself, 
stood on the doorstep, saying good-by to her fa- 
ther, and mother, and the “everlasting sight of 
boys,” and with the little purse that was to have 
provided the new dress, safe in her pocket, ready 
for the expenses of setting out in the world. 

Her mother sighed more hopelessly than usu- 
al, her father seemed divided between his old 
habit of feeling that things never could be 
brought round to any happier point, and the un- 
dcfined hope that possibly, after all, as the great- 
est surprise in the world, something of the kind 
was going to happen, while the boys united in 
the clamor that it was right down mean to have 
Mary go off, any how. 

And where was she going? Only to Stanville, 
& quiet little village, hardly larger than her own, 
but whose stillness had been invaded a year or 
two before, by the establishment of a large shop, 
where, from morning till night, troops of bright, 
tidy girls kept up the endless clitter-clatter of 
fifty sewing-machines, and countless boxes of 
garments for the “ready made market” were 
weekly sent away from the doors. © 

“The coat shop—going into the coat shop!” 
Every one of those wide-awake, smart farmers’ 





daughters had had her own reflections on the 
subject before she came, and her own reasons 
for deciding to come, but not one had entered 
upon her first day with quite so great things 
planned as Mary Berresford, or taken up what 
she knew must be a long, steady task, with so 
brave a heart and so sure a vision of the happy 
end. 

She slipped into her place in “‘the button-lole 
corner,” with bright eyes and a heightened color, 
and met the greeting of the girls nearest her 
with so winning a smile, that their hearts were 
taken by storm. 

“So you don’t take a machine,” said her near- 
est neighbor. “Well, you'll find button-holes 
pay well after you once get going, but the first 
week is apt to be a pretty low time, if you’re not 
used to it.” 

Mary smiled again, and settled herself to her 
work. Her slender fingers were always famed 
for their swift motions, and they Séemed to out- 
do themselves to-day, spurred on by the thought 
of all they were to work out; but as the day 
wore on, with cheeks burning and wrists tremb- 
ling from so unusual application, she found a 
most disagreeable appearance of things staring 
her in the face, and there was no use trying to 
shut her eyes to it. 

A cent and a half a button-hole—button-holes 
large, to be perfectly made and handsomely fin- 
ished, fingers flying and eyes not raised from the 
work half-a-dozen times in the course of the 
day;—the day almost gone and only forty but- 
ton-holes made. The overseer had forewarned 
her she would find it slow work at first, but as- 
sured her it would pay well after the first week. 
Suppose she were able, after a while, to get up 
to fifty button-holes a day—seventy-five cents; 
four dollars and a half a week—board two dollars 
and a half—two dollars left—a hundred dollars a 
year, with no expenditure allowed for clothing. 
Seven years, at least, to reach that seven hun- 
dred dollars she had felt so neayly within her 
grasp! She was not for one moment shaken in 
her determination, but she seemed to see herself 
a withered old maid, and her father just totter- 
ins into his grave before she should be able to 
hand him the amount. a 

“Tired, aint you?” said the bright-eyed girl 
who had sat next Mary through the day. “The 
first week in the shop is pretty hard, but it goes 
gayly after that. And you did so well, too, fora 
beginner!’ 

“Why, do you really think so?” asked Mary, 
in delightful surprise. 

“To be sure I do. Why, I have known girls 
fail to get up to thirty the first day, and call a 
hundred a moderate day’s work after a few 
weeks,” 

Mary was just ready to go to her room think- 
ing herself really sick with fatigue, but under 
the magical effect of these few words, her color 
returned, and she set off with an elastic step for 
a walk toward the blue mountains in the dis- 
tance, and by the time the sunset light had fad- 
ed from them, and she had turned toward home 
again, her own cheeks were glowing once more, 
and her heart light and brave for her conquest. 

And as the hours of the next day and the next 
slipped away, she could hardly believe her own 
counting. Sixty, seventy-five, ninety button- 
holes,—and on the last day of the week, nincty- 
nine, one hundred! 

Her cheeks burned, and her hands trembled as 
they had done the first night, but not this time 
with fatigue. It was only the triumph, and the 
sure reckoning she could make now, toward the 
seven hundred dollars! 

“How many?” asked Mr. Robbins, the over- 
seer, as he stopped beside Mary’s chair. “One 
hundred, did you say? That’s an extra run for 
the first week, I assure you. It’s all I should 
have ventured to promise at the end of two 
months. That looks well,” and as he moved 
away, he cast a backward glance at Mary’s lithe 
fingers, and added te himself, ““That’s one of the 





mistaken. But there’s more than work there; 


smartest workers we’ve ever taken in, if I’m not - 
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there’s sense and spirit, and I think there’ll be a 
place beyond that corner where we shall want 
her, some day.” 

Clitter clatter, early and late, went the ma- 
chines. Maine farmers’ daughters are wide 
awake when once they have determined to see 
what they can do in the world; and the sun was 
hardly up, those long summer mornings, before 
some of them might be seen passing swiftly un- 
der the elms toward the shop, and the lights 
gleamed out and the sounds were not all hushed 
at night until most of the village people were 
sound asleep in their beds. On went the days and 
weeks, and Mary saw the first tangible results 
of her labor in a roll of bank bills tucked away 
in that same little purse that was onee going out 
to purchase the muslin for the village festival. 

But it held no such modest sum this time. 
Ten dollars a week were Mary’s earnings now. 
And with two and a half paid for board, seven 
and a half laid by, how long would it take to 
reach the mortgage, even though her wardrobe 
should enter into the spirit of the thing, and 
hold out like the Israelites’ in the desert? 

Two years seemed a good while to look for- 
ward—was there no way of hastening things? 

“Why don’t you take a machine?” asked Ma- 
ry’s friend of the first day, who had been more 
and more her friend ever since. ‘It’s quicker 
work.” 

“I know it,” said Mary; “but I meant steady 
work when I began, and I wanted to be as strong 
when I went away as when I came. I am afraid 
to work as some of those girls do.” 

“But look at Annie Linnesdale; nothing can 
tire her, to be sure; but she has bought a little 
place for her father and mother, in the four years 
and a half she has been here, and helped a 
brother through college, and is just ready now 
to send her younger sister off to school. She 
makes her sixteen dollars a week.” 

“I know it,” said Mary, again, and fell into a 
brown study. Her sensible little head had de- 
termined in the outset that if she succeeded in 
her plot against the mortgage, that was to be 
but the beginning of the help her father would 
need, and that she should be no very strong re- 
liance after sitting at a machine from four 
o’clock in the morning uxtil ten at night for two 
years. But was there not some happy medium? 
Twelve dollars a week were better than ten, even 
if she dared not try for sixteen. 

As the result of these reflections, she spoke to 
the overseer the next day, and said she would 
like to take a machine. 

“That is just what I was going to ask you to 
do,”’ was his reply. 

Mary looked at him in surprise, but had no 
time to wonder what he could mean, as her new 
work was put at her disposal, and for the first 
few days, occupied not only her hands, but all 
her quick little wits as well. 

* To be continued. 
in. od 
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BOYS ABROAD. 
By the Author of “Dodge Club,” “B. 0. W. C.,” ete. 


CuartTer XII, 

A Night of Horror—The Anxious Vigil—The 
Three Figures—The Ascent into the Attic— 
Bold and Plucky Attitude of Uncle Zebedee 
and the four Boys—Final Denouement. 

At that summons, so sudden, so startllng, 
Harry waked instantly, in the full possession of 
all his faculties. He said not a word, but re- 
moved Tom’s hand from his mouth, and sat up 
in bed, and listened. 

At first there was deep silence, but this at 
length was broken by the sound of «a low whis- 
pering. It was too low to be intelligible, even if 
it had been in English; but being in Italian it 
was of course incomprehensible. So they list- 
ened without understanding aword. This last- 
ed for some time, and then there was a pressure 
against the door,—a heavy pressure which made 
the old door crack in every joint. But the door 
did not move, for the massive bedstead was 
against it. 

The boys sat up in bed and listened; not a 
word was said. The whispering outside contin- 
ued for some time. The thought that only a 
very thin and ricketty door stood between them- 
selves and the bloody-minded miscreants outside 
was an exciting one, and the boys’ hearts beat 
at a rate which may be imagined. After all, 
however, they were two as plucky fellows as 
could be found, and so in spite of the quick beat- 
ing of their hearts, they sat in silence and made 
not a motion. Only Harry moved his hand over 
and laid it gently on Tom’s arm, from a sort of 
instinctive idea of protecting him from the peril 
that was so close. And it was close cnough 

The time seemed interminable, as they sat 
there and listened. But at last the whispering 
ceased, and they heard the footsteps moving 
away from the door, and then going down stairs 





again. At last they sounded no longer; a door 
slammed, and all was silence once more. 

Harry and Tom, then, by a simultaneous im- 
pulse, leaped from the bed, and in a quick whis- 
per waked the others and told them what had 
happened. Up jumped all, and stood in the 
dark, a dismal, doleful group, staring in silence 
at one another. 

“We haven’t any thing to defend ourselves 
with,” said Noah. 

“QO, if I only had a revolver,” cried Harry. 

“O, if I only had a hatchet,” said Syd. 

“T’d be satisfied if I had a simple, harmless, 
old-fashioned horse pistol,” said Tom, with a 
sigh. “Yes, if it was only loaded with buck 
shot. I’d pepper some of the rascals with it.” 

“OQ, don’t be afeared, boys,”’ said Uncle Zebe- 
dee; “don’t be afeared.”’ 

“We're not afraid,” said Harry, “not we. But 
what’s that?” 

“*H-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-sh !”” 

A sound arose outside the house, which threw 
them all into a fresh fit of excitement. The 
footsteps of several men were heard passing 
along in front. The boys stole softly to the win- 
dows. Looking out cautiously they saw three 
dark forms moving toward the end of the house. 
The night was quite dark, and the men could 
only be faintly seen. They watched them till 
they reached the end of the house, and then 
Harry and Tom occupied that end window while 
Syd, and Noah, and Uncle Zebedee leaned over 
them. Thus five faces were peering out into the 
gloom, seeking to learn their fate. 

What was it that they saw? 

At first the three figures were not visible. 
Soon they re-appeared, carrying something that 
looked like a ladder. 

“The open attic window!” said Harry, in a 
low, thrilling whisper. 

The others said nothing. They watched. 

They saw the three figures laboriously plant- 
ing the ladder and raising it. They heard it 
strike the house. 

Then the three figures ascended! 

All three! 

Overhead they heard them as one by one they 
entered. They heard their footsteps. They were 
evidently trying to avoid making a noise, yet on 
that ricketty old floor every step defied conceal- 
ment, and made itself manifest by sharp creaks 
and groans from the old beams and rafters. 

The boys turned away from the window and 
listened. 

Suddenly Harry touched Tom and Noah, 
“Look!” he whispered. 

A faint ray of light appeared at the opening in 
the ceiling that led to the attic. They had light- 
edalamp. What was to come next? 

“Come,” whispered Harry, “let us stand here 
and meet them.” 

And they walked softly over to where the 
opening yawned into the ceiling through which 
the light gleamed faintly down. Here they 
stood, marshalled in military order by the gen- 
ius of Harry: 1st. Uncle Zebedee, with an open 
razor. 2d. Harry with a chair uplifted. 3d. 
Noah with a penknife. 4th. Syd with a stout 
jack-knife (rather dull). 5th. Tom with a knife, 
of which he had opened all the blades. 

Suddenly the silence was broken. A footstep 
sounded close by the opening. Uncle Zebedee 
could stand this no longer. He determined to 
bring things to a crisis. 

“Who's there?’ he cried. 

The footsteps stopped. Then there was a deep 
silence. 

“‘Who’s there?” he repeated. 

There was a little whispering. 

“Who’s there?”’ cried Uncle Zebedee, for the 
third time, in a stern, menacing voice, as though 
he was on the point of blowing somebody's 
brains out, if somebody didn’t answer. 

That last question brought no answer. 
was stillness. 

“Don’t call again,”’ said Harry, in a very low 
whisper. “Be quiet. They won’t answer. Let’s 
wait now to see what they will do.” 

So they waited and waited, while all the time, 
in the attic above there was utter silence. Noth- 
ing at allcould be heard. But the light flickered 
faintly, as before, and a dull ray came stealing 
down through the aperture. It was a trying 
thing to stand thus waiting with the expectation 
every instant of some formidable assault. As 
they waited thus, the suspense became almost 
intolerable, yet it had to be endured. 

At length they heard whispering overhead 
once more. It was continued for some time. 
The light shone a little more brightly down the 
aperture. 

Then there was a footfall! Then another!! 
Another!!! And yet another!!!! 

“There they come!”’ whispered Harry. 

“Get ready!’ hissed Tom, through his set 
teeth. 


All 





the senmenndee light there was oman. Then | 
there was a bumping noise. 

“It’s the ladder!” whispered Harry. “They 
have found that we have taken the steps away, 
and they’re going to pull in the ladder from the 
outside and put it down here.” 

This he whispered to Uncle Zebedee. That 
venerable relative was roused by this to despera- 
tion. Once more he called out,— 

“‘Who’s there?” 

And he called this out in stentorian tones. 

Again there was a deep silence. The footsteps 
stopped. 

“Who's there ? Why don’tye answer? Who’s 
there, I say?” 

A footstep came near to the aperture. The 
light shone down. The boys shrank back, and 
gathered up their resolution and their strength. 
Then a voice! 

“O, yes! All r-r-r-right!” 

That voice! Those words! Whose voice was 
it? Why, thedriver’s! Nobody’selse. And those 
English words sounded passing sweet to those 
who heard them, and in an instant drove away 
all their fear. For there was a deep-seated as- 
surance in the minds of all that no one who 
could speak the English language could possi- 
bly be a midnight assassin. So the tones of that 
familiar voice, and the sound of those familiar 
words, were like balm to these suffering souls. 

“What do you want?” said Uncle Zebedee, in 
a voice whose tones had changed at once, and 
with astonishing rapidity, from wrathful men- 
ace to good-natured interrogation. He was him- 
self again, the easy, the friendly, the inquisitive 
Uncle Zebedee. 

“0, all r-r-r-right,’”’ was the answer. “Jt is de 
maccaroni. Dey keeps him up here. Dey want 
him for de brekfis. Dey tried to go troo de bed- 
room—it was fast. Sodey climb up here. We’re 
goin’ now. You will excuse de interruptione. 


The footsteps moved toward the window. The 
noise of men descending was heard. Then the 
ladder was taken away. Then the men re-en- 
tered the house. Then all was still. 

The boys spoke not one word. Nor did Uncle 
Zebedee. Each one hastily shut up his knife. 
Uncle Zebedee softly closed his razor. Harry 
quietly put down his chair. All were ashamed 
of their excitement, and yct they had no reason 
to be ashamed, for they had certainly faced what 
they believed to be a real danger with very cred- 
itable courage. 

They said not one word, however, but quietly 
went to bed. Soon all were asleep, even Tom. 

To be continued. 





For the Companion. 
CLOUDS AND SUNSHINE. 
By Alice Robbins. 

All the house was jubilant; Uncle May was 
coming home. 

Who was Uncle May? Why, one of the jolli- 
est of sea-faring captains, whose pockets were 
nearly as big as his heart, and who loved chil- 
dren with a real, fresh, beautiful enthusiasm, 
which the children reciprocated. 

The ship had been spoken; Aunt May was 
pale and silent, as she always was when any of 
her dear ones were expected; for she had two 
sailor sons, as well as this noble, bearded, jolly 
husband. We were all just as happy as we could 
be, longing to hear his full, mellow laugh; anx- 
ious a little, perhaps, as to the amount and value 
of our presents, for the last voyage was an In- 
dian one, and we expected all kinds of curiosi- 
ties. 

Aunt May often said, “Hush, children,’”’ when 
we were more than usually hilarious, and some- 
how, when she did, we grew suddenly grave, 
and a silence fell upon the household for at least 
ten minutes. 

We lived at Hollow Beek. There’s a lovely 
waterfall there, between two great sloping rocks, 
and when we could not give sufficient vent to 
our feelings in the house, we all adjourned to 
the waterfall, and shouted as much as we 
pleased. 

There were six of us. I was the oldest, almost 
fifteen, with a build just like Uncle May, my 
aunt said, and if there was one thing more than 
another I longed for, it was to go to sea and visit 
foreign countries. It was not so pleasant to 
think of going before the mast, as Uncle May 
did, and roughing it, but he often said, laugh- 
ing, that was the only way to make a man of 
me. 

One day I was told to take the children to the 
White Rocks, that was the name of the place 
where the waterfall was, and stay all day if I 
chose. Aunt May put up a splendid lunch, the 
girls looked like pinks in their light dresses and 
snowy aprons, and a happier party never set out 
to have a jolly good time. 





The footsteps drew nearer! They approached 


back,” said Lilly, the four-year old, who was 
Uncle May’s pet. 

“Yes, true, child,” said Aunt May, her white 
cheeks flushing; “let us hope so, at any rate.” 

“The waterfall was voted in first rate order, as 
we stationed ourselves at a little distance, under 
a wide-spreading oak, to feast our eyes on its 
beauties. The pearl-pink tints of the shallower 
fall, the gray-white fringes where the rocks 
peeped through, the tender emerald lines divig. 
ing the dancing spray, that looked like great 
masses of diamonds, changing forever into dif. 
ferent shapes and colors, called forth our admir- 
ing exclamations. 

“I shall carve my name in this trunk, to mark 
the day,”’ said I. 

“I will gather mosses,” lisped little Lilly, “ 
make a garden.” 

“And I will find some flowers to plant,” said 
Julia. 

The day was a golden one. We never tired of 
the marvels about us. Julia, who was very 
wise, gave us a lecture on botany; we impro- 
vised a concert, and made unearthly music out 
of hollow stems and grasses; in truth, we were 
having the wildest fun, almost on the verge of 
rudeness, when Andrew, our old man-of-all-work, 
was seen coming up the natural, oak-lined aye 
nue. 

“Uncle May has come. Hurrah!” I shouted, 
throwing up my hat. 

“Has he, Andrew?” asked a chorus of voices, 
and then we shrank back, and looked vaguely in 
cach other’s faces, for there was something in 
old Andrew’s eyes that frightened us. 

“Mrs. Gray has sent for ye to come home,” he 
said, quictly. 

“But, Andrew, has Uncle May got home?” | 
asked. 

“No, Mr. Joe, and I’m afraid he never will 
come again.” 

“O, Joc, what has happened?”’ My heart sank 
like lead. 

“You'll hear all about it, Mr. Joe,” he an- 
swered, “when you githome. I’m a powerful bad 
one to tell the news; someway it gits mixed up 
in my old head.” 

How different was our return to the pleasant 
cottage from our sally forth, seven Lours before! 
Then we laughed, and shouted, and romped; 
now we scarcely spoke, but huddled together 
like a flock of frightened sheep. I was hardly 
old enough to moralize much, but a passage of 
Scripture which I had read at family prayers 
that morning, kept running through my mind; 
particularly the last clause,— 

“So soon passeth it away, and we are gone.” 

Was Uncle May dead? 

The house was no longer jubilant, but very 
still, as we entered it. Lilly was crying, and 
hiding Jher face in Julia’s dress. I felt some 
thing in my throat, but tried to be brave. 

Miss Davis was in the kitchen. She was a si- 
lent, hard-working old woman who went out to 
days’ work in the village, and two days in 4 
week she helped Aunt May. I went in there. 
She was just rolling her sleeves down over her 
withered arms. She looked at me, and then out 
of the window. 

“It’s been a dretful day for work,”’ she said. 

“Miss Davis, what is it about Uncle May?” 

“Your aunt’s almost distracted, Mr. Joe, and 
your mother has had her hands full, I ken tell 
you, a trying to comfort her.” 

“Well, but what’s the matter? can’t you tell 
me?”’ 

“Well, I dunno; I jist caught the end of it, as 
’twere. Sech a time as we have had. You sec it 
came in the paper, how that the vessel took fire, 
’n there was an awful time, an’ how ’t your ul 
cle wouldn’t leave the ship till every soul was 
saved, and then jest when help came, he throwed 
himself into the water, all afire; and now he’s 
in a New York hospital, not expected to live. 
Your aunt’s only waiting for the 4.20; seems 
’if she'd fly, poor soul; so there’s an end to her 
happiness in this world.” 

A cold, sickening sensation seized me; my 
flesh crept; I could not weep, though I was al- 
most suffocated with unshed tears. Dear, noble, 
unselfish Uncle May! and should I never again 
see his bright blue eyes? never, never hear his 

glad laugh? I turned away; the children were 
still all clustering together, and such a cry 8 
sounded when I told them that we had lost Ur 
cle May, I hope never to hear again. 

Presently Dea. Clarke’s carriage drove up 
the door. 

“Miss May ready?” he asked, trying to length 
en his rubicund face. 

Then my aunt came down stairs, leaning 00 
my mother’s arm. 

“Anne, you sha’n’t go alone,” mother said, 
she caught sight of me. “Joe, run up and get@ 
collar or two, and put them in my little satchel 
You must go to New York with your aunt.” 


and 
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joy thrilling my veins that I was capable of be- 
ing my poor aunt’s protector. My uncle might 
be gone. 

That memorable journey! It was but three 
hours long, and yet it seemed to her and me, as 
if the lightning train but crawled. Aunt May’s 
face was covered with a thick veil, but its mar- 
ble whiteness gleamed through and made me 
cold to see. When we stopped at last, and I had 
hired a carriage, and she had named the hospi- 
tal, my heart sunk. What were we to see? “He 
had jumped into the water all afire.”’ 

We were soon at the hospital. Aunt May 
sobbed once, and then was as still as death. 
We went into the great hall—got a permit—hur- 
ried up stairs, I trembling, so I could hardly 
walk. 

“Capt. May,” said the usher, or assistant, 
“May, May, bed 45,” he added, in a business 
way, and let us in. Then my poor aunt took my 
arm. We paused at a cot where they were clos- 
ing the eyes of some lifeless form. I looked up. 
45 was the number at the head. 

“Aunty,” I whispered, hoarse with terror and 
excitement, ‘‘that’s not Uncle May.” 

Well, I can hardly write the rest, even now, 
my hand shakes so. It was not Uncle May, but 
his first mate, who bore the same name. And 
Uncle May had telegraphed us, within three 
hours, and was that moment on his way home; 
had taken the train that left just as we got in 
the New York station. 

O, didn’t God seem gloriously good to me, just 
then? As for Aunt May’s face, I can’t describe 
it. The mistake was a natural one, and if we 
had stopped,to see the evening paper, we should 
have read about it. 

“My stars! but this was the wildest house for 
ten minutes!” said good, angular Miss Davis, 
the nextday. “ThoughtI sh’d go crazy. Why, 
the children cried and laughed all together, and 
then off they went to the station, like a troop o’ 
horse, to meet you.” 

That was a happy meeting. 


———_+or 
For the Companion. 
TRUTH IN A WELL. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

“Catch a weasel asleep! You don’t expect me 
to believe that, do you?” 

That was what little Paul Moony said, when 
his sister told him that John Chinaman lived ex- 
actly under our feet. 

“But I do, though. Come here and let me 
show you,”’ said she, going to the table on which 
stood the terrestrial globe. ‘There is America, 
and there is China, exactly opposite; don’t you 
see?” 

“Then the people down there must either walk 
on their heads, or be wrong side up,’’ observed 
Paul. 

“No,” said Lucy, “they walk on their fect, just 
like any body, and are not wrong side up, either. 
Ican’t tell you just how it is; it’s something 
about the attraction of gravitation, and some 
other thing with a long name in natural philos- 
ophy. I can’t quite explain it; but it’s really 
80, and it’s all clear when you understand it. 
China’s only eight thousand miles off that way.” 

“Then why don’t people go that way instead 
of going round in ships? They might dig a hole 
throuzh, you know.” 

“O, the centre of the earth is all fire,” replied 
Lucy, feeling quite proud of her office of in- 
structor. 

“But when folks dig a well,” said Paul, “they 
s00n come to water, and if they should keep on 
digging, why wouldn’t the water run down and 
put out the fire?” 

“I guess the diggers would drown before they 
got to the fire,” said Lucy. 

Paul did not feel quite satisfied, so he kept 
thinking the matter over, and one day, going 
into a field where some men were at work on a 
well, he asked one of them about it. The man 
laughed and called him a “precocious young- 
=," and then observed to a fellow-laborer, 

Here’s a little chap that wants to go through 
to China this way.” 

“Why not,” answered the other, “as well as 
fly through the air in a balloon?” 

When Paul went home, he repeated this con- 
versation to his mother, and asked her what the 
= meant by calling him a “pe-gro-shus young- 
ster.” 

“He was only laughing at you,” said his 

mother; “but don’t go near the well again, it’s a 
danzerous place.” ; 
“O, mother, it’s nice out there—they’re blast- 
ing rocks and every thing. Besides, I told Hans 
Rouse I’d be Back again, and you know you al- 
Ways tell me to keep my word.” 

“You should have asked me before you made 
the promise; but I think I have a plan which 
Will suit us all. How would you and Hans like 


| just as they were about to start, there came up a 


| storm, and it was several days before the grass 
; and bushes were dry again. 


will have a fine blackberry-cake for tea, and in- 
vite Hans to stay and help eat it.” 

“T should like it very much,” said Paul, and 
when he asked Hans, he said he should like it 
very much, too, but, as ill luck would have it, 


great shower, and the shower settled into a 


“Hans says there are lots of blackberries up 
by the old lime-kiln. Mother, can we go?” asked 
Paul, when the sun had fairly come out once 
more. 

“But that is a long way off,” said his mother. 

“Only two miles, and Hans knows the way.” 

“Well; but be sure to be back by tea-time.”’ 

“Yes, mother,” shouted Paul, who was al- 
ready bounding out of the yard. 

But Paul was not back to tea, as he had prom- 
ised. The last red gleam faded away from the 
sky. Lucy, after nodding a while in her chair, 
went to bed, and still he had not come. His 
mother began to grow uneasy. She went to tlie 
door and looked and listened, but there was 
nothing to be seen save the landscape growing 
dimmer and dimmer in the dusky twilight, and 
the stars growing brighter and brighter in the 
darkening sky; nothing to be heard but the 
grasshoppers’ drone, and the rushing sound of 
the mill-race. 

“IT wonder if Hans’ mother feels worried?” she 
said to herself. ‘I will go over and see.” 

She met Mrs. Rouse coming out of her own 
gate. 

“Are the boys here?” asked Mrs. Moony. 

“No. I was just going over to see if they were 
at your house.” 

Then the two women stood still and looked at 
each other a moment. 

“What do you fear?” asked Mrs. Moony. 

“T hardly know, but there are deep lime-pits 
all about the ground.” 

“For my part, I think we had better go in 
search of them,” said Mrs. Moony. “Any thing 
is better than waiting. 

“T think so, too,” said the other. 

Just then Mr. Rouse, who had been absent all 
day, drove into the yard, and having learned the 
state of affairs, said, “You women kind stay 
quietly at home, and I Il go to the lime-kiln. It’s 
all nonsense, though, about their falling into a 
pit. Trust our Hans for that.” _ Be nek 

“What do you think has become of them, 
then?” 

“That’s what I’m going to find out,’ said he, 
and, pausing to light his pipe, like the phleg- 
matic Dutchman that he was, he whistled to his 
dog, and strode away. 

They had not expected him back, under an 
hour, and were therefore surprised to hear his 
slow, heavy footstep in half that time. 

“What news?” they cried, as soon as he came 
in sight. 

He leaned against the gate-post, as if sick or 
weary, and said, apparently with an effort, “The 
boys have not been at the lime-kiln.” 

“But they must have been. How can you 
know they have not?” 


der beside, left there by the workmen, and in a 
moment came back the word,— 

“Found!” 

“Alive?”’ was asked. 

“Don’t know. Come down with a shovel,” 
was the answer. 

Hans was brought up first, and laid, cold and 
senscless, on the grass. It took a little longer to 
extricate Paul, for while both were nearly cov- 
ered with loose earth and gravel, he was held 
down by a heavy stone. The strokes of the 
shovel sounded to the anxious listeners as if it 
had been a grave they were digging, and when 
Paul was brought up and laid by Hans in the 
white moonlight, both might have been dead for 
any sign of life or motion they manifested. 

But they were not dead, and, strange to say, 
Hans was not even seriously injured; but Paul 
lay for weeks on his bed, Jame with his many 
bruises and faint with exhaustion. It wasmany 
days before he spoke, but his eyes followed his 
mother with anxious looks, as if there were 
something he wanted to say. At last the words 
came, though only in a whisper. 

“Mother, mother, I told you a wicked lie. We 
never meant to go to the lime-kiln. ’Twas the 
well; but you had forbidden it, you know. 
Mother, I couldn’t bear to die without telling 
you.” 

“T don’t think you are going to dic, darling,” 
said his mother; “the doctor says you will soon 
be as strong as ever.”’ 

Paul only replied by a smile, and, his con- 
science being relieved of its burden, he fell into 
a quiet slumber. 

“What possessed you and Hans to go down 
iato that well?”’ asked Lucy, one day, after her 
brother was able to sit bolstered up in a chair. 

“We wanted to dig through to China,” said he. 

It is said that truth lies hid in a well, and I 
think Paul found it there; but although the les- 
son he learned was worth all the suffering it cost 
him, I should advise other little boys to learn it 
in some easier way. 
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“Because a party of boys and girls were out 
there blackberrying all the afternoon, came 
home at sunsct, and our boys were not there. 
They have not been seen about the village, 
either.” 

Mr. Rouse had snffered his pipe to go out, and 
laid it on the post without attempting to relight 
it—showing plainly how his heart was burdened. 

“What next?” asked one of the neighbors, for 
by this time several had gathered round the 
Rouses’ door. 

“That’s more than I can tell,” said Mr. Rouse. 

“Lors,”’ said Bridget Kildare, “don’t be so 
down about it, man. “Taint as though there was 
bears, nor yet highwaymen round. They’ll turn 
up again, fast enough. And by that same token, 
where’s Jaup? Why don’t you put him on their 
track ?”” 

“Well spoken,” exclaimed Mr. Rouse. “Why 
didn’t I think of it before!” and getting a gar- 
ment belonging to Hans, he held it to his nose, 
saying, ‘Go find him.” 

The dog sniffed at it, looked up in his mas- 
ter’s face, and then started off at a slow trot in 
the direction of the lime-kiln. 

After going a few rods, however, he stopped, 
turned aside, and wandered in apparent confu- 
sion. This lasted only for a moment, when he 
took a straight path, and neither paused nor 
hesitated again till he reached a spot which no 
one had thought of scarching—the new well. 
Here he stopped, barking and howling fearfully. 

The well was in a ficld by itself, being de- 
signed as a ttring-place for cattle, and on ac- 
count of the rain no one had been at work there 
for several days. 

A neighbor volunteered to godown. “No, it 
belongs to me,” said Mr. Rouse. It was not a 





to go blackberrying this afternoon? Then we 


difficult thing to do, as there was a kind of lad- 


Santa Fe province. 


In 1868 I visited on business the Argentine Re- | of where we were lyiuy. 
| public, in South America, and remained a short 
/ time in the city of Rosario, the capital of the 
While there a Frenchman 
| to whom I had been introduced, proposed to vis- 
ita sheep farm, that he had just purchased in 


and beyond this were planted prickly cactus 
plants, which, with the ditch, proved a sufficient 
barrier against Indian attacks, for-the savages 
always fight on horseback. 

The next day we resumed our journey towards 
the south-west. In the afternoon, almost by ac- 
cident, I happened to look at my pocket com- 
pass and was surprised to find that we were be- 
ing taken by our guide due south instead of 
south-west. 

I asked the reason. He looked confused, but 
said it was to avoid low, marshy ground. I did 
not like the fellow’s looks. In fact Mr. Ball had 
told us he was a treacherous rascal. 

So, simply saying that there would be time 
enough -to avoid wet land when we saw it, I 
ordered him to take the proper direction and not 
leave it if he valued a whole skin. He looked 
sullen, and evidently wondered how we should 
know that the direction of our course had been 
changed. 

The Indians who had made the late raid were 
of the Calchaqui tribe, living near the borders of 
the province of San Luis. Their weapons are 
the lance, the lasso, and the bolas. 

The lance is made of bamboo, at least twenty 
feetlong, armed at one end with very hard, point- 
ed wood. 

The lasso is made of plaited raw hide, about 
thirty or forty feet long, with a large iron ring 
at one end. 

The bolas is three balls of hard wood, or three 
round, smooth stones, covered with hide, and 
held together with strips of hide, each strip be- 
ing about thirty inches in length. When the 
bolas is thrown, one ball is held in the hand, and 
the other two are whirled swiftly above the head 
of the person using them. Then they are sud- 
denly let go, when they spread like chain shot. 
If they strike a man, the strips of hide encircle 
him, binding his arms to his side, or holding his 
legs together, so that he is for a short time at 
the mercy of his adversary. 

The lasso is used by passing one end through 
the iron ring. A running noose is thus made of 
about six fect in diameter. This, together with 
several other coils, is held in the right hand and 
whirled several times above the head of the In- 
dian, before it is thrown at the object of attack. 
It seldom fails to pass over the head of the per- 
son aimed at, or the head or legs cf the cattle the 
Indians may wish to secure. 

The lance is used in the hand but never thrown. 
That night after supper we were very tired and 
soon rolled ourselves in our blankets and fell 
asleep. Sometime near the middle of the night 
Iawoke. What disturbed meI cannot tell. Sit- 
ting up I could sec nothing of our suspicious 
guide, who at dusk had laid himself near us 
upon his saddle. 

Looking for the horses in the dim starlight I 
saw that one of them was loose and coming 
towards us. As the animal drew near I saw 
that the guide was leading it. : 

I dropped quietly back upon the ground, and 

remained still, as if asleep, and at the same time 
drew my revolver. 
The man and horse came to within ten yards 
Then leaving the horse 
he crept to the side of my companion, who was 
nearest him. Bendiny over the Frenchman, he 
carefully began to unfold his rug to get his re- 
volver and money. 

I was just raising my pistol to fire when the 


| the interior, within a few milcs of the town of | sleeper moved, and the half breed stood up and 


| Rio Quarto, and I concluded to take part of the | drew his knife. 


| journey with him. 


-there engaged a guide and horses. 


could obtain no other guide. 
the men had a wholesome dread of meeting them 
was very beautiful. Our course lay south-west 
about forty-seven leagues, or about 141 miles. 

of an Englishman, named Ball, which was for. 


passed without adventure. 


horses loose to feed. 
lent, level pampa, without trees, water, or hil 


ly a prominent object to serve as a landmark 
shadow, or by his poe et compass. 


were warmly welcomed. 


uncasiness respecting them. 





After leaving Rosario, we reached the town of 
Fraile Muerto, (literally Dead Friar,) by cars, and 


The morning on which we left Fraile Muerto 
and the distance to my friend’s estancia was 

We expected to reach that night the estancia 
ty-two miles away, and there sleep. The day 
By the side of a lake 
we took a two hours’ rest at noon, turning our | day, unless it may be the capturing of an arma- 
The way was over the si-| dillo. 
locks to break the monotony. There was scarce- 
The traveller must find his way by the sun’s 

At sunset we reached Mr. Ball’s estancia, and 
The Indians, he said, 
were retreating beyond the frontiers, as troops 


were on their tracks, so we need have but little 


His estancia consisted of a house built of brick,| amongst the high grass and flowers. 
and farm buildings surrounded by a deep trench, 


He was about to stoop again, 
when, feeling that longer delay would be fatal, I 
took deliberate aim and fired. The ball evident- 
ly struck his arm or shoulder, for the knife 


The man was | dropped, and the arm fell helpless at his side. 
a half breed, of Spanish and Indian descent. His 
face was any thing but prepossessing, but we 
The Indians had 
recently committed outrages in the vicinity, and 


Before I could fire again, the Frenchman 
sprang up between us, and the thief rushed for 
his horse, mounted with a spring, and disap- 
peared in the darkness. He took with him our 
.|two spare horses, whose fastenings he must 
have previously unloosed. 

,| It was uscless to attempt to follow the rascal, 
so we alternately kept watch until morning. Af- 
ter breakfast, and a somewhat gloomy consulta- 
tion, we concluded that with the help of our 
-| map and the pocket compass we could find our 
way to Rio Quarto, and there get another guide. 
Nothing worthy of note occurred through the 


I saw him first, and gave chase. The an- 
-| imal made his best speed for his hole, but I for- 
tunately seized him by his tail just as he was 
. | disappearing from sight. 

With the knife the murderous guide had 
dropped, my French friend dug the creature out 
of the ground while I held to its tail. We cooked 
our prize in true native style,—that is, in its skin 
or shell. It was delicious, tasting very much 
like the flesh of a young pig. 

That night we halted in the open pampa, 
As we 
were now reduced to one horse each, [ took the 
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precaution to couple them together, and then 
made one end of a sega (long line of raw hide) 
fast round one of their necks, and tied the other 
end tomy arm. They could not stray far with- 
out waking me. 

We had not been asleep more than two hours, 
when I was roused by a sharp jerk of the soga. 
This was followed by the neighing of the horses. 
My companion started up, and we both listened. 
There was no unusual sound. We remained on 
the alert for some time but could hear nothing 
but the wind among the grass. Just as we had 
stretched ourselves fairly upon the ground again, 
a noise reached us liked that made by a moving 
body of horses. 

Asking M. Moustier, the Frenchman, to sad- 
dic our steeds, I crept through the high grass in 
the direction of the sound. Soon the tramp of 
horses was very plainly heard. It came nearer. 
Hoping they would pass without noticing us, I 
turned to go back to our camp. 

Just then my arm was seized by some animal, 
and in the darkness of the tall grass I could not 
distinguish what it was, but drew my knife and 
struck it twice. 

It howled frantically. I then knew it was an 
Indian dog. Its yells were followed by the voi- 
ces of men, and the sound of the troop of horses 
seemed turned in our direction. 

At arun I started back for the camp, and was 
hurriedly engaged about the fixings of my sad- 
dle, when a loud shout told us we were diseov- 
ered. Wesprang into our seats. Circling about 
us at a distance of not more than fifty yards, we 
could see at least thirty forms on horseback. 
For several minutes they rode swiftly around us, 
brandishing their arms and shouting. 

I told my companion to reserve his fire, until 
compelled to shoot, and when he could be sure of 
his man. Just then an Indian rode towards us, 
brandishing his lance. As he drew nearer Mous- 
tier fired, and the savage fell from his horse with- 
out a groan. 

Expecting what was to follow, I called to the 
Frenchman to dismount at once. Before he 
could do this, the Indians began to throw their 
bolas. One struck the fore legs of his horse and 
threw the animal. When he fell one of Mous- 
tier’s legs was caught under the body of the 
horse, and he was held securely to the ground. 

He begged me to shoot him, so that he should 
not be left to the cruelties of the savages; but I 
at once cut thé thongs of the bolas; and the horse 
rose and released him. 





Getting my own horse ranged alongside the 
other, we now placed ourselves between the two. 
The Indians dashed toward us. The horses were 
quiet, and we shot from beneath their neeks. 
Two Indians fell, yelling fearfully. The others 
then retreated, and standing at a distance, threw 
their bolas. 

This made our horses nearly unmanageable. 
Some of them struck our shoulders, which we 
found afterward were quite black with the blows. 
Every time an Indian came within sure range we 
fired, and rarely failed to do fatal execution. 

This continued until at least a dozen of their 
number lay upon the ground, wounded or dead. 
The remainder of the savages then drew off 
some distance. After a bricf consultation four 
of them remained on their horses to guard us, 
the rest dismounted to look after their wounded 
and dead. 

This seemed to be our opportunity. Wesprang 
into our saddles, but in doing so I dropped one 
of my revolvers. [I could not lose it, and dis- 
mounted to pick it up, but before | could get my 
seat again a spear was thrust through the calf of 
my left leg. 

The pain was intense. In a moment more I 
received another in my right thigh. 

Moustier turned and shot the savage who had 


rushed upon me, buf while doing so, he was 
speared in the neck. He called out that he was 
fainting; but with a few words of encourage- 
ment I induced him to set off with me as fast as 
the horses could run. Turning, I fired my last 
shot at the savages, which seemed to cause them 
to desist from pursuit, and after riding two hours, 
and seeing no signs of Indians, we stopped to 
bind up our wounds. They were very painful, 
and we were very thirsty from loss of blood. Al- 
though not dangerous, they caused much fever- 
ishness and distress, . 





I have not room to give the details of our 
weary wanderings for three days, before we saw 
any human habitation. Then a native rancho 
came in sight. In it we found a man who treat- 
ed us kindly, gave us food, and then led us toa 
small village about four leagues away, where 
there was a station of the Central Argentine 
Railway. Here we remained several days until 
our wounds were partially healed,.and then left 
for Buenos Ayres. 

Thus ended my experience of frontier travel- 
ling. I give two sketches of Indians—male and 
female—belonging to one of the tribes that roam 
and pillage upon the frontiers of the Republic. 


—————_or-——_ 


LETTERS ON THE TROPICS. 
My Visit to Barbadoes. 

You will remember that I wrote last year, two 
or three letters to the Companion about my very 
pleasant visit to Barbadoes, the most easterly of 
the islands of the West Indies. I am glad, after 
the long interval, to be able to write others, for 
there are many incidents connected with the visit 
that Iam glad to recall. 

On the second week after our arrival upon the 
island there were two deaths in town by cholera; 
one, that of an English gentleman, the other a 
Portuguese merchant, who had not been long in 
the place. 

I asked papa if he was frightened, and _ his 
smile reassured me. 

“Why should [be, dear? Are we notin the 
hands of our Father? We Tust eat but little 
fruit, drink no wine, and be moderate and tem- 
perate in all things, while we are here.” 

Just as he spoke aman came in. How black 
he was! but faultlessly dressed, and as soon as 
papa saw him he sprang from his seat and greet- 
ed him as if he were one of his oldest and dearest 
friends, 

I was introduced, and to my amazement, he 
was presented as Judge M I looked puz- 
zled, no doubt, for when he was gone papa told 
me that he was afraid the judge had noticed it; 
but how could I help it, accustomed to see men 
of his color under far different circumstances ? 

It seems that the judge is one of the finest 
scholars in Barbadoes, and associates with good 
society. I grew quite charmed with his conver- 
sation. He is married, and has five children. 
After dinner we young ones were left to our- 
selves. 





“Do you know how a cocoanut grows? Come 
here,”’ cried one. 

“And here are real lemons.” 

“And here are real oranges.’ 

Rach at a separate window, and I must go the 
rounds. “The cocoanuts first,’ I said; and see- 
ing them, wondered aloud how they were gath- 
| ered. 


| ‘They send the servants up,” 





said a sweet 
“They don’t grow loose and 


” 


voice at my elbow. 
fall, or clse our heads would be in danger. 

L turned quickly round, and there stood one 
of the sweetest little maids [ ever met in my life. 

“Lam Mary Allen,” she said, smiling. “TI stay 
here because | am so well, and so ill in Eng- 
land.” 

“Then you are an English girl,” I said, blunt- 
ly. “Li have been in England.” 

“O, you have; and do you know Victoria Ter- 
race and the great park? That’s where we live 








when we are home. Iam here, now, with Aunt 
Bab, and she is frightened at the cholera. In a 
day or two we shall go to Demarara. It’s very 
healthy there.” 

“I am going to Demarara, too,” said I. 
the cholera really here?” 

“They say it is coming. Do you know we 
were caught here, the first season we came, 
and no ships were allowed to leave the port. I 
was quite ill, and O, so anxious to get to land 
after swinging about at sea! But first they said 
we had better not land at all, and I cried so; be- 
cause I was weak, you know. So the captain 
had the men make me a little tent-house on 
deck, and we anchored off indeep water. It was 
a week, I fancy, that we stayed there, and then 
there was a lullin the sickness; they thought it 
was leaving the island, every body did. So I 
begged and prayed to be allowed to go ashore, 
and the doctor said I should die if they kept me 
there. So aunt and I came to this hotel. O, 
but aunty was brave, for down in her heart, you 
see, she was frightened. 

“There were very few people here, then, and 
every body went about smelling camphor. See, 
Ihave some now;”’ and she held up a pretty little 
satin bow, thatI thought was only an ornament, 
but in the middle of which was the camphor. 
“You should have one,” she said. “O, please 
give me the pleasure of making you one. It is 
really useful.” 

I don’t know as ever I was so delighted with 
any stranger before. The darling little English 
girl, with such charmingly natural manners. 
My heart went right out to her, and I accepted 
her offer with real pleasure. 

“And was the cholera gone?” I asked. 

“O dear, no; the worst of it was to come,” she 
said. “Aunty and I were very careful, but it 
was almost laughable to see us look at each oth- 
er in the morning to assure ourselves that we 
were still alive. 

“But, indeed, it was a mournful time,” she 
continued, her face growing sad; “‘for we never 
could look out of the window but we saw funer- 
als, and carts full of coffins going by. It took 
them worst in the south part of the town, and 
sometimes a whole family died in oneday. Now 
I am frightening you.” 

1 assured her that I was not frightened, and if 
I had been, my natural liking for thrilling sto- 
ries would have still been in the ascendency. 

“There was an English colonel here, then,’’ 
she went on, “with his daughter. He was a 
Jarge, red-faced man, who used to drink quanti- 
ties of brandy, and boast that he was not afraid. 
There was an American gentleman, too, very 
thin and nervous; and I have been silly enough 
to think that all American people were thin and 
nervous, till lately. Well, do you know I be- 
lieve it was a constant surprise for them to meet 
each other every day. 

“¢That man will go first,’ the colonel used to 
say, ‘because he’s frightened,’ and the Ameri- 
can told my aunt, every day, that he shouldn’t be 
surprised to see the colonel fall down any time; 
he drank so much brandy.” 

“Well, which one did die first?”’ 

“Why, neither of them,” she answered, her 
blue eyes sparkling. “But O, the colonel’s sweet 
little daughter died, and that was worse,”’ she 
said, with all seriousness. ‘I hardly dare to tell 
you, it seems so dreadful, but the colonel ran all 
over the house with her dear little body in his 
arms, and her nurse following. It nearly drove 
him crazy, and the doctor said it was almost a 
miracle that he escaped the plague. 

“It was so sudden sometimes,” she continued. 
“There was a little Creole used to come over 
every evening at six, to help me fix my hair for 
the night; she was a beautiful girl, and I grew 
to love her dearly. One night she asked me if I 
would kiss her, and I did so. Then she stayed 
at the door, looking at me. 

“What did you want me to kiss you for, Nu- 
by?’ I asked. Nuby was her name; isn’t it 
pretty ?” 

““Because I dreamed that a white angel took 
me to heaven, Miss Mary,’ she answered me. 

“Well, what’s a dream? saidI. ‘You and 
your people are too superstitious.’ 

“*But it was our white angel,’ she persisted; 
‘the one that came for grandma and Cousin Per- 
sis. He always comes, so perhaps I sha’n’t sce 
you again;’ and she began to cry. 

“You don’t know how I felt, angry and sorry 
at the same time, for she cried so bitterly. 

“<*One would think you would like to go with 
an angel,’ I said; and then she tried to dry her 
eyes, looked at me once, such a look, and ran 
out of the door. Iam afraid she thought I was 
jesting, poor little child.” ae 

“So you never saw her again ?”."i°" 

“O yes, I did. Nobody ever knew, not even 
aunty. Iwas on the back verandah when I saw 
her sister go by, wringing her hands, and then I 
knew all about it. Sol slipped down the back 


“Ts 


Stairs and picked my way through the horrid 
dirty yard and went to hercabin. Her mother 
said I must not come in, but I pushed right by, 
and there, sure enough, laid little Nuby on a ta. 
ble, dressed in her very best white dress, with 9 
wreath of flowers round her head. 

“Dear little Nuby! I’ve never forgotten her, 
and I'll show you one of the white flowers to. 
morrow; I took one from the wreath.” 

‘How old was Nuby ?” 

“She was thirteen, and so lovely! Poor little 
thing, she was very ignorant, and I had Nearly 
taught her her letters when she died. Her 
mother made a little ‘dead cake,’ I think they 
call it, out of brown earth, and it looks just like 
cake, frosted and all. It is under a glass case in 
aunty’s room.” 

“Mary, dear,” said a low voice, and there 
stood her aunty. I knew her in a moment, by 
her English face. Her forehead was very low, 
and her face extremely pale. She wore a wid- 
ow’s cap, which made her look still whiter. We 
were all fricnds in a few moments, and I was in- 
vited up stairs for the next day, where were 
many curiosities, Mary said. Fanny. 


i} 
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TREATIES IN ENGLAND. 


Some American journals, when speaking of 
the treaty lately made between the United States 
and Great Britain, employ language that plainly 
shows they are ignorant of the treaty-making 
power in the latter country. Their readers are 
led to believe that a treaty must be ratified in 
England by Parliament, just as a treaty must 
be ratified in this country by the Senate! 

One of the journals in which tffts nonsense 
appears has the greatest reputation of any pub- 
lication of the kind in America,—and its great 
reputation probably will cause its ignorance to 
be accepted by thousands of persons as truth. 
A great reputation is an endorsement for all 
kinds of “false facts” that may be put in circu- 
lation under. it. This shows how careful con- 
ductors of public journals should be not to make 
incorrect statements, for there are thousands of 
persons who read nothing but newspapers, and 
who, strange as it may seem, actually believe all 
they find in them. 

What is ratification? It means to confirm, or 
to sanction, or to approve, or to make valid, 
when used in regard to a treaty; and a treaty 
can be ratified only by the sovereign powers of 
the nations making it. 

In this country a treaty is ratified by the Sen- 
ate, according to provisions laid down in the Con- 
stitution, which Constitution was made by the 
people of the United States,—the sovereign peo- 
ple. ss 

The sovereign people have delegated to the 
President and the Senate certain powers with 
regard to treaty-making. The President negoti- 
ates treaties, and the Senate ratifies them,—or 
rejects them. Until they are ratified, they are 
of no binding force on the United States. 

But it is very different in England. There, 
the sovereignty is in the monarch. ‘The King’s 
Government,’ 1s the ordinary expression, though 
now it is “The Queen’s Government,” the mon- 
arch being a woman. ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” and “Her Majesty’s Government,” are 
common terms, and of every-day use in English 
political life. 

The treaty-making power is entirely in the 
hands of the sovereign in England. Queen Vic- 
toria, through her Ministers, appoints an envoy, 
or a commission, to nezotiate a treaty with an- 
other sovereign; and if she is satisfied with what 
is done by that envoy or commission, the treaty 
is made, so far as England is concerned. 

Such treaty is not submitted to Parliament, or 
to either branch of Parliament, for ratification. 
When .the queen accepts the work of her en- 
voy, or commission, she thereby approves of it. 
She thus ratifies the treaty negotiated by her 
delegate or delegates, and that is the end of the 
business, as far as the treaty is concerned. 
What, then, it may be asked, is meant by Eng- 
lish ratification of the treaty, of which so much 
is said in the newspapers ? 

No more is meant by it than what we have al- 
ready said, that the Queen is to confirm what is 
done by her commissioners, just as President 
Grant had to give his sanction to the action of 
the American Commissioners, before the treaty 
could be placed before the Senate. 

But our Constitution goes a step further, and 
requires senatorial ratification. Nothing of the 
kind is known in England, the sovereign’s = 
tion there being final. It is one of the sovereign $ 
prerogatives that she (or he) shall make treaties, 
—and to make treaties implies the power to ratify 
them, as they are good for nothing till they are 
ratified. 

What, then, is meant by parliamentary dis 
cussion of the Treaty of Washington? 

This is meant: Parliament, or rather the 
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House of Commons, is the government of Great 
Britain, and can discuss any thing. It can dis- 
cuss the Treaty of Washington, but it cannet 
prevent the Queen from ratifying it. It can ad- 
yise the Queen not to ratify it, by a unanimeus 
yote,—but she could ratify it, all the same. It 
could vote that it had no confidence in the Min- 
isters under whose advice the Treaty is supposed 
to have been made, but that would not in the 
Jeast lessen her Britannic Majesty’s power to rat- 
ify that Treaty. It might pass bills of attain- 
der Against Mr. Gladstone and all his associ- 
ates, but that would not in the least attaint the 
Queen’s act of ratification. 

Once ratified by the Queen, the very Parlia- 
ment that had condemned the Treaty must 
help carry its provisions into effect. 
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SOWING AND REAPING, 


We can never be too careful 
What the seed our hands shall sow; 
Love from love is sure to ripen, 
Hate from hate is sure to grow. 
Seeds of good or ill we scatter 
Heedlessly along our way; 
But a glad or grievous fruitage 
Waits us at the harvest day. 
Whatsoe’er our sowing be, 
Reaping, we its fruit must see, 





a 
THE POPE’S LAST APPEAL. 

On the 15th of last May Pope Pius IX. issued 
an Encyclical Letter, but this letter was not 
published in America till a month later,—and 
we infer that it was not published much, if any, 
earlier in Europe. 

An Encyclical Letter—or an Encyclical, as it 
is generally called, when the thing comes from 
so august @ personage as the Pope—means sim- 
ply a circular, or a letter addressed to many per- 
sons, or to a particular body of men. 

In this last Encyclical, the Pope announces to 
all whom it may concern—and it concerns a 
large part of the human race—that he does not 
accept the Italian guarantees; andenot accepting 
them, he calls upon all the rulers of the earth to 
unite their powers to restore him to the enjoy- 
ment of his temporal power. 

But what are the Italian guarantees, that he 
condemns and rejects? 

In September last, the Italian government 
sentan army to Rome. This army seized that 
city, and the rest of the Pope’s possessions, and 
the territory thus seized was added to the king- 
dom of Italy. The Pope was allowed to remain 
in Rome, there to perform his spiritual duties. 

The Italian government has since arranged to 
make of Rome the capital of Italy, and the gov- 
ernment will be transferred thither on the 1st of 
July, 1871. 

In making this arrangement the government 
was desirous of assuring the Pope that he should 
not be interfered with as Head of the Roman 
Catholic church, but should be protected in the 
fullenjoyment of all his religious powers and 
tights. 

Accordingly, laws have been passed to protect 
his person and to assure his freedom; and these 
laws are known as the “Italian guarantees.” 
They were passed by the Italian Parliament. 

But the Pope refuses to accept them. In the 
Encyclical of May I5th, he denounces them, and 
calls tpon other governments to restore to him 
the territories which he has lost since the sum- 
mer of 1857, possession of which made him a 
temporal sovereign, just like the Queen of Eng- 


land, or the King of Portugal, or the Czar of 
Russia, 





This position of his, as it was twelve years 
since, is what is known as the Pope’s temporali- 
ties, or temporal power. 

In the Encyclical the Pope does not once name 
the Italian government, the existence of which 
he does not admit, and never has recognized. It 
sto him just as it it never had been created. 
He calls it “the Sub-Alpine government,” the 
name that was often applied to it in former 
umes, before it had grown to its present large 
Size. 

The kingdom of Sardinia was that over which 
Victor Emanuel II. reigned down to about ten 
Years since. Its name was taken from the island 
of Sardinia; but as most of its continental terri- 
tory was composed of Piedmont, (pie di monte, 
or foot of the mountain,) it was often called Pied- 
mont, as Great Britain is generally called Eng- 
land,—and “the Sub-Alpine kingdom,” because 
Piedmont is, as it were, beneath the Alps, or un- 
der their lone shadows. 

From the language of the Pope it is inferred 
that he hopes for aid from some European na- 
- He has himself no means of resisting the 

an government when it shall go to Rome. 
€ has not even a regiment of soldiers at his 
mc a all his army having been broken up 

* “he conquerors, last autumn, when they took 
Possession of Rome. 

But from what country can he look for aid? 
France, his former support, is prostrate and dis- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| abled. The governments of the continent whose 
religious sympathies are with the Pope, compre- 

| hend very clearly the hazards involved in such 

|anenterprise. There is no apparent reason to 

| suppose they willinterfere. Nevertheless, stran- 
ger events have happened. 
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TORMENTING A WITNBSS. 

| The duty of appearing in court as a witness, 

which sometimes falls to the best of people, is 
| hardly less unpleasant than the necessity of ap- 
| pearing there as acriminal. At least where the 
| lawyers have no feclings and seem determined 

to think the witness has none, the giving in of 
testimony before a judge and jury is attended by 
so much “‘badgering” and insult as often to de- 
stroy both the confidence and the self-respect of 
the person examined, and he comes out hardly 
knowing whether he has lied or told the truth. 
There can be no object in such vile treatment 
but to defeat justice for the sake of gaining a 
case. Our Mutual Friend, in its department of 
“Legal Anecdotes,” gives a scene in court, rather 
caricatured, perhaps, but which illustrates the 

too prevalent practice of lawyers, both English 

and American, when conducting a trial. <A wit- 
ness begins to tell his story: 


Witness—I was going down Maiden Lane. 

Counsellor Blowhard—Stop, sir! 

Counsellor Botherem—Don’t interrupt the wit- 
ness. 

Counsellor Bow Wow (briefly and indignantly) 
—We want the facts. 

Judge—Let the witness tell his story. 

Witness—I was going down Maiden Lane, 
where I live. 

Blowhard—We don’t want to know where you 
live, sir. 

Botherem—That is a part of his testimony. 

Slabsides—You can have the witness when we 
have done with him. He belongs to us, now. 

Bow Wor (sarcasticaliv!}—Very well. 

Judge—Gentlemen, I bez you will sit down. 

One of the assistants—Officers, keep order. 

Sheriff (as loud as he can baw])—Silence. 

Witness—I was going down where I live, as I 
said before, when— 

Blowhard—You don’t come here, sir, to repeat 
what you said before. 

Botherem—I bez— 

Slabsides (starting to his feet)—No intemper- 
ance. I persist on’t. 

Bow Wow—I appeal to your Honor to protect 
me from the impertinence of this witness. 

All the counsellors together—The witness must 
be con— 

Officer (in 2 voice of thunder)—Order! ordert 

Judge—Gentlemen, it seems to me that the 
best way to come at the truth is to let the wit- 
ness go on, and I will call him to order if he 
wanders from his duty. Witness! 

* Witness—Your Honor. 

Judge—Tell the plain fact of this assault; tell 
the jury what you know about it. Remember 
yeu are here to speak the truth and nothing but 
the truth. Raise your voice and turn your face 
to the jury. What do you know of this affair? 

The witness commences avain, the lawyers 
continuing to skirmish around all the while, like 
a gang of wild Arabs fighting for the rags of 
some unhappy prisoner; the poor witness does 
not gct a chance to say any thing. At length, 
bewildered out of his seven senses, frightened, 
brow-beaten and indignant, though really desir- 
ous of telling the truth, he stumbles upon some 
inconsistency, some trifling or not trifling par- 
adox, accounted for at once, and to the entire 
satisfaction of every one, by the idea that he has 
forgotten. 


¥ any thing is left of the witness after ranning 
this unmerciful gauntlet, the cross-examination 
by an attorney practised for years in impu- 
dence and vulgarity, is pretty sure to finish him. 


—_—_——__+o—__— 
THE POLICEMAN AND THE LADIES. 
It is the rule when a file of applicants are 
waiting for tickets, that each one shall keep his 
place and take his turn, and a violation of this 
rule in the case of any one is of course an injus- 
tice to the rest. Some do succeed in violating it, 
and alady correspondent of the Lawrence Amer- 
ican, writing from New York, thinks that wom- 
en are as apt to doit as any body, and can, oc- 
casionally if not always, have their own way 
about the consequences : 


Managers, understanding that women are not 
up to the parliamentary knowledge of the “great 
unwashed,” and that the dear creatures will 
sometimes crowd and push, and get ahead of 
their neizhbors—it grieves me to be compclled 
to write thus critically of my own sex—employ 
policemen to keep them straight. Somebody 
says that it requires more courage to face a 
woman’s frown than to face a loaded cannon. 

At a Nilsson matinee, the other Saturday, a 
young lady, fifth from the ticket pane, spied 
some one in the crowd with whom she wished to 
communicate, so, woman fashion, left the line, 
had a moment’s chat with her friend, and then 
hurried back to headquarters, a little too fast! 
Mr. Policeman, who had been anxiously watch- 
ing out of the corners of his eyes the unparlia- 
mentary female, seized her by the shoulders, and 
with a cross—“Go to the foot,” roughly pushed 
her to the very bottom of the long string of men 
and women. 

“You old brute!” cried half-a-dozen in chorus, 
“aren’t you ashamed of yourself ?”’ 

This was fun. One spunky woman, who 
knew what was what, marched down to the 














blushing, disconcerted sister, took her by the 
hand, marched her back to her place, her black 
eyes flashing fire at the astonished policeman, 
and then with “Put your finger on her if you 
dare,”’ won the battle. 

He didn’t dare, or if he did he made no further 
attempt to keep order, so far as that woman was 
concerned. 
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A HINDOO’S DESCRIPTION OF AN 
EARTHQUAKE. 

The following is worth reading, as a specimen 
of Hindoo English. It is interesting, too, be- 
cause it hits the true secret of describing earth- 
quakes, which is to tell how they feel rather than 
how they look. <A native wrote it for the East 
Indian News: 


Just at 5 A. M. this morning, before I got out 
of my bed, suddenly it was felt that my breast 
and whole body began to tremble, at first shock 
at which I was awaked and considered myself 
any sickness would have effected over me which 
made me such restless. I was sleeping at seo- 
ond storied room which began to shake, but 
upon doubt that noise comes out like melting 
machine was mouse or rat jumping from this 
corner to the other immediately after such noise, 
a second shock was felt with such violence that 
door was shut—began to push as I was alarmed 
to call out my servant for assistance if any body 
come to rob me, then asked, who are you? No 
answer was received then, it was imagined that 
it was a merely earthquake, which brought in 
my memorandum to read from many newspa- 
pers that at different countries by earthquake 
the several high and small buildings are thrown 
down, which striked my heart so much that I in- 
stantly came out of my bedroom to a open ter- 
race, that I may save myself from falling under 
the building, then at first one blowed his shank, 
then many other noise was heard, then my in- 
ward shaking was perceived more than an hour 
to be lasted. 





—*~+oo—_—_—_—_. 
A PRACTICAL JOKE, 


The following shows that we must not always 
“believe our own eyes :”’ 


Mr. H., a farmer several miles from this city, 
never feels better than when perpetrating a good 
joke at the expense of his better half, or some 
other member of the family. He had a fine pair 
of spectacles whose merits he never failed to 
commend, saying that they were the only ones 
he could see through. 

During the early part of the winter they were 
accidentally missing, and not a little did he be- 
wail their loss. Just before Christmas, however, 
his wife found them, and after a thorough pol- 
ishing, they were put in a new case, and placed 
on the Christmas tree for Mr. H. 

Receiving them with many thanks, and won- 
dering at her generosity, he remarked that they 
were as nice as his old ones, but he had no idea 
they would fit him. 

In the morning, amid the suppressed laughter 
of spectators, he proceeded with much gravity 
to adjust them to his nose. Squinting at his 
journal first near his nose and then at a distance, 
having the curtain up and then down, after a 
most thorough trial, he pronounced them “a 
poor fit.” And so, although reading with much 
difficulty, he has had to borrow his wife’s spec- 
tacles to this day, and will until 6 P. M., when 
this article meets his gaze. 

We wish him and his neighbors a hearty shak- 
ing of sides in the consummation of this practi- 
cal joke. 
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MR, LINCOLN AND THE JAIL-BIRD. 

Tmpudent fellows who love to talk to great 
men in the “you and I’ style, do not always 
mingle their familiarity with wit, as in the fol- 
lowing instanee: 

Mr. Lincoln was exceedingly astonished, one 
day, as he was inspecting the prison in Wash- 
ington, by a prisoner who familiarly said to him, 

“How areyou, Mr. President? I’m glad to see 
you. I believe that you andI have been in every 
jail in the Union.” 

“This and the jail at Springfield are the only 
ones I was ever in in my life,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

“Very likely,” responded the rogue; ‘but I 
have been in all the rest.” 
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4 6 . 
COMPLAINING OF “HIGH PRICES.” 


It strongly illustrates the cheapness of articles 
of comfort and luxury in Germany as compared 
with our own country, that their war prices are 
less than half as high as our peace prices: 


A lady residing in a German city which is 
heavily taxed by the war, writes to her friends 
that the cost of living is so much increased in 
consequence that she has to pay sixty-five cents 
for a pair of white kids with “two buttons;” 
that a new silk bonnet costs nearly a dollar in 
gold; a cab for two persons to the opera and 

ack, thirty-seven cents; and washing is re 
for at the extravagant rate of twelve cents a doz- 
en pieces. 
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BOYS, DO YOUR BEST. 


Tf you are running along in a hurry, and 
stumble over a brickbat and spill your dinner- 
pail, all right. Kick the brickbat out of the 
way, pick up vour dinner-pail, save your bread 
and butter, if you can; if not, whistle “Hail 
Columbia,” and run to school. It won’t do to 
be put down by a brickbat. Take hold of your 
book as a squirrel takes hold of a hickory-nut. 
Be bound to get the meat out if there is any in 
it. Because Tom Lazychops wants to be a fool 
is no reason why you should be one. Do your 
best every time; and then when the teacher calls 
om the classes, ¥ pe can walk up like a man, and 

him to go ahead, 














WE are glad to receive contributions to this department 
from all who take an interest therein. None but original 
puzzles are desired. Novel and humorous ones are pare 
ticularly welcome. 

We aim to give a variety each week. In order to do so, 
we can use only brief communications, 

Puzzles sent without an answer are thrown aside, 

We cannot return unavailable contributions. 


—————— 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with words pronounced the same 
but spelled differently. 

1. There must a —— in this room. 
2. You can some bread near ——. 
8. —— the flowers on the —. 

4. Do not —— fer a friend one who —— 








Cactus. 
2. 

RIDDLE. 
I have a mouth that never drinks, 
I have a soul that never thinks, 
I have a heel and have a toe, 
But have no feet on which to f°: 
Yet many a mile a day I travel, 
Sometimes on carpets, then on gravel; 
And though I nothing need to eat, 
I'm often stuffed with bones and meat, 
And sometimes with a little corn. 
This is as true as you were born. 
It makes my owner oft complain, 
Although I never eat a grain. 
All round in every house I go, 
Sometimes high, sometimes low; 
I help to dress the fairest bride, 
I go on foot whene’er I ride, 
And ’tis the truth be all agreed, 
I go on foot with railroad speed. 0.3 





Lucius Goss, 


4. 

CROSS PUZZLE. 
Put every word, defined, in row, 
And certain be, and place them so 
That they an upright cross shall make, 
Which we will for our puzzle take. 
Its perpendicular will show 
A yacht that ’cross the ocean came 
Sooner than did the *‘Dauntless,’”’ and 
The centrals give her owner’s name. 


1. A particle you first will view; 

2. And then a fish that’s known to you; 

3. A brilliant color then is seen, 

4, And here the centrals intervene, 

5. The nextis e’er the felon’s fear, 

6. This closed, the contents disappear; 

7. This last can see at darkest night, 
At ball, it is the boy’s delight. 


5. 
ENIGMA. 


My 1, 18, 5 some people wear. 

My 6, 14 is an pod me § 

My 23, 31, 16 is a noun. : 

My 28, 27, 24, 29, 2, 26, 18, 17, 32 is a Spanish coin, 

My 8, 10, 12, 27, 31, 82 is to bind. 

My 11, 7, 12 is a dun. . 

My 11, 22, 25, 18, 19 are four shillings. 

My 3, 9, 19, 5 is to change. 

My 30, 20 is a verb 

My 20, 4. 2 is in the ocean. 

My whole the publishers would be glad to know. 
Ww. R. M. 


HautTpoy. 


6. 

Iam the name of acountry; transpose me, I am 
what every one is anxious to keep clear of, and yet 
what every one should try to take; drop one letter 
and I am used for domestic purposes; curtail and 
transpose, and I am what we al calor. 


7. 
My /irst is a body of water; 
My ‘second is the same in motion; 
My whole is in the Atlantic ocean. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Que, Queer, Quest. 
2. Al, Moral, Almost. 
8. Hind, Hinder, Hindmost. 
* 4. “An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 
5. Seer, Hero, Alaric, Mork. Siam Rock. 
6. Cowper. P 
A Wight, Light, Tight, Fight, Night, Sight, Right. 
8. Cowper, Byron, Goldsmith, Browning. 








WHEN I WAS YOUNG: 
Or, What the Old Woman said to her Daughter. 


An aged woman in the sun sat talking to her mate; 

The frost of age was en her brow, yet garrulous her | 
tongue, 

As she compared the doings now with those when | 
she was young; 

“When [ was young, young girls were meek, and 
looked round kind of shy,— ; 


| jury, and that he would shortly expire. 
| the priests came, they found him standing upon 


ry went to the top of the tower to see the men 
strike the wooden bells which were used during 


| the solemnities of passion week. While thus 
One summer eve I chanced to pass, where, by her cot- 
tage gate, 


! . . . . . 
above him, fell upon his head, striking him sense- 


employed, a beam of wood, becoming displaced 


less to the floor. A person ran for the priests, 
believing that the boy had received a fatal in- 
When 


And when they were compelled to speak they did s0 | pis feet. 


modestly ; 
They stayed at home and did the work, made Indian 
bread and wheaten,— 
And only went to singing school—and sometimes to | 
night meetin’ ; | 
The children were obedient then—they had no saucy 
alrs,— | 
But minded what their mothers said—and learned to | 
say their prayers. | 
But now-a-days they know enough before they know | 
their letters, 
And children that can hardly walk will contradict | 
their betters; ' 
Young women now go flirting round and looking out | 
for beaus, | 
And searcely one in ten is found who makes or mends 
her clothes; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they'd oughter; 
They do not do as they’d oughter do— 
Why dor’t they do as they’d oughter? 
“Wheu I was young, if a man had failed, he shut up ! 
house and hall, | 
And never ventured out till night; if he ventured out | 


at all, 
His wife sold all her chiny plates,—his sons came | 
home from college,— 
His girls left school, and learned to wash and bake, | 
and such like knowledge ; 
They gave up cakes and pumpkin pies—and had the 
. plainest eating; 
And never asked folks home to tea—and scarcely 
went to meeting; | 
But now-a-days, when a merchant fails, they say he 
makes a penny ; 
His wife don’t have a gown the less,—his daughters 
just as many ; 
His sons they smoke their choice cigars,—and drink 
their costly wine,— 
And she goes to the opera,—and he has folks to dine; 
He walks the street,—he drives his gig,—men show 
him all civilities,— } 
And what in my days were called debts, are now 
called liabilities. 
* They call a man unfortunate who ruins half a city,— 
In my day 'twas the creditors to whom you gave the 


ty; 

’ But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they'd oughter; 
They do not do as they’d oughter do— 
Why don’t they do as they’d oughter? 


“When I was young crime then was crime,—it had 
no other name ; 
And when ‘twas proved against a man, he had to 
bear the blame; 
They called the man who stole, a thief—they wasted 
no fine feeling,— 
What folks call petty larceny now, in my days was 
called stealing ; 
They did not make a reprobate the theme of song 
and story; 
Asif  ~ bloodier were his hand, the brighter was his 
glory; 
But there, I tell my daughter, 
Folks don’t do as they’d oughter; 
They don’t do as they’d oughter do— 
Why don’t they do as they’d oughter?” 


+e, 
For the Companion. 
“COMMIT THY WAY UNTO THE 
LORD.” 

Andre Ernest Modeste Gretry,—(1741-1813),— 
whose resplendent genius was the favorite theme 
of music-loving Parisians during the latter part 
of the last century, was born at Leige. He was 
susceptible to the charms of music, even in in- 
fancy, and he had but just learned to walk when 
he was one day found dancing with delight to 
the singing of a teakettle. 

At six years of age, he was placed in the choir 
of the collegiate church of St. Denis. His mu- 
sic teacher, who was a brutal man, abused him 
without pity, but so great was the Loy’s love of 
music, and so great was his reverence for a mas- 
ter of the art, that he bore the hard treatment 
with a gentle spirit, and never reported his in- 
juries to his father, lest he should be removed 
from his musical studies. 

It was usual in Leige, at this time, to instruct 
children that God would be especially favorable 
to the prayers which they might make on receiv- 
ing the first sacrament. Hence, each child, so 
instructed, used to decide a long time before re- 
ceiving the sacrament for what he would pray. 

Little Gretry firmly believed this, and there is 
no doubt that, while God is not propitiated by 
the ceremonies of a superstitious church, yet He 
hears the sincere prayers of those who trust in 
Him, and look to Him alone for wisdom, and 
for help. Gretry early made his decision as. to 
what he most desired. He resolved to pray that 
God would make him an honest and a noble mu- 
sician, or that He would take him away in child- 
hood from the evilto come. He therefore looked 
forward to the day that he should receive the 
sacrament with awe and trembling, believing 
that it would prove decisive of his destiny in life. 

The day came, bringing its solemn music and 
ecclesiastical pomps to the old church of St. 
Denis. Little Gretry approached the altar with 
a tluttering heart, and kneeling down beneath 
the golden lamps, clasped his slender fingers and 
whispered, softly, — ; 

“O Lord, this is my prayer: Make me an hon- 
est man and a noble musician, or else let me dic.” 


| in Him, and He will bring it to pass.’ 





At the conclusion of the solemn service, Gret- 


“Well, well,” he said, “my prayer is answered. 
Since I am not killed, I know that I am destined 
to be an honest man, and a musician!”’ 

The first time that little Gretry sang in church, 
the orchestra, charmed with his voice and fearing 
to lose the sound of it, was reduced to the pianis- 
simo. The choir boys drew back in token of re- 
spect, and the canons left their seats, and be- 
came so encharted by the pure, lute-like melo- 


dy, that they vere deaf to the tinkle of the bell 


that announced a ritual in which they were to 
take a part. 
* Gretry, although he produced many amusing 
as well as serious musical works, was a melan- 
choly man. God answered his youthful prayer 
that he might become an honest man. He sus- 
tained a spotless character amid all the corrup- 
tions of French musical society. 

In 1829, many years after his death, one of his 
most beautiful musical works was brought out 
in Paris, with great care. Such was the enthu- 


| siasm which the performance evoked, that his 
| bust was taken into the great musical assembly, 


followed by a long procession of singers, and 
was crowned with laurel. 
“An honest man, and a great musician.” So 
Providence fulfils the pure aspirations of youth. 
“Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 


’ 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
$+ >—____<_—_ 
A FEARFUL SEA-VOYAGE. 

The following vivid description of a fearful 
passage of the Cunard steamer Europa, from 
Glasgow to New York, will be read with sad in- 
terest by all who are acquainted with the perils 
of those who do business upon the seas: 


The Europa sailed from Glasgow on the 25th 
of February with one hundred and ninety-five 
steeraye and ten cabin passengers. She experi- 
enced squally weather during the first few days, 
which increased to a strong gale from the west, 
which necessitated the double reefing of all the 
sails. ‘Toward evening the gale increased in fu- 
ry, and the vessel was put under very low steam. 

The scene at eight o’clock was awful. It was 
dark as pitch, the horizon being overcast, and 
the air was chilly with the driving slect and the 
dashing spray. The wind whistled through the 
rigging, and rushed against the sides of the ship, 
which groaned and shivered at every blow. In 
all directions foam-crested waves from seventy 
to eighty feet high ran roaring upon the gallant 
vessel, threatening to crush her, but she rode 
like a duck. 

Men waited and listened with blanched faces; 
women sobbed and prayed, and little children 
huddled close to their parents in terror. Capt. 
McDonald, whenever he could snatch a mo- 
ment from his duties on deck, strode about be- 
low with a smile on his face, laughing and jok- 
ing away every body’s fears, and endeavoring to 
allay apprehensions. 

At about half-past eight o’clock the steerage 
and the intermediate passengers had been par- 
tially quieted, and the captain sat down in the 
midst of the cabin passengers, nearly all of 
whom had known him and sailed with him be- 
fore, and began a conversation about old times; 
every one became interested, and in joking and 
even laughter they forgot the perils of the hour. 
At about twenty-five minutes past nine o’clock, 
Capt. McDonald drew out his watch and ex- 
cused himself, saying that it was time for him to 
go on deck to give his final instructions for the 
night to his mates, as was his custom before go- 
ing to bed. 

Accompanied by Mr. Corson, a passenger, he 
went on deck. The storm was at its greatest fu- 
ry. The first and third mates were standing to- 
gether on the bridge under a canvas awning 
which had been erected especially to protect 
them from the weather. The bridge was very 
stout, and was braced with strong iron stan- 
chions and rails. The captain laughingly dared 
Mr. Corson to go with him upon the bridge. Mr. 
Corson accepted the challenge, and the two 
started forward. They had barely reached the 
end of the deck-house when the ship gave a sud- 
den lurch to starboard, and Mr. Corson’s cour- 
age cooled. He said, “Captain, I guess I'll go 
back, as I’ve only got my slippers on.” The 
captain laughed and said,— 

“Allright; go ahead, then.” 

Mr. Corson shouted, “‘Captain, take care of 
yourself!’ and re-entered the cabin. 

He had hardly seated himself when he was 
startled by a tremendous crash, quickly fol- 
lowed by the hoarse yells of the seamen, ‘Help! 
The captain’s overboard!” Mr. Corson sprang 
up the steps, and saw at a glance the full extent 
of the disaster. A tremendous sea had struck 
the bridge beneath the starboard side, twisting 
the horizontal iron railing into a perpendicular 
position and tearing the planking up like paper. 
This broke the wave, and its crest fell with a 
crash upon the leeward side of the bridge, snap- 
ping the stanchions and grinding that part of 
the flooring into kindling wood. The almost 
solid mountain of water then bounded off 
toward the sea again, staving in two boats and 
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breaking the main boom, having evidently turned 

& somerset in its passave. It whelmed the eap- 

= and mates, sweeping them far off into the 
eep. 

The second mate, upon whom the command of 
the ship devolved, stopped her at once, and or- 
dered life buoys to be thrown overboard, but it 
was without avail. Soon the safety of the 
steamer necessitated the putting on of steam, 
and all night she labored through the giant 
waves, * 

The news of the disaster was carefully kept a 
secret from all but the cabin passengers. The 
remainder of the night was spent in prayer and 
tears. Even the bravest refused to occupy their 
state-rooms, and lay down in their clothing in 
the saloon. The hurricane continued through 
the night and all day on Sunday, Sunday night 
and Monday, the vessel from necessity going un- 
der a very slow head of steam all the time. To 
add to the horror of the night of the disaster, 
one of the intermediate passengers heard the 
story of the captain’s death and spread the story 
among his fellows. Next morning it was told 
to the steerage passengers, filling them with 
consternation. A kind of mutiny ensued, amass 
indignation meeting was held, and a committee 
of two—one member selected from the interme- 
diate and one from the steerage passengers—was 
sent to Mr. Finley to demand that he should put 
into the nearest port. But the cool headed, skil- 
ful officer quieted them after a while, and the re- 
mainder of the voyage was prosecuted without 
further trouble. 





++ - 
HOW A WILL WAS FOUND. 


An instance of the renewal in sleep of an im- 
pression of memory calling up an apparition to 
enforce it (it is the impression which causes the 
apparition, not the apparition which conveys the 
impression) occurred near Bath, half a century 
ago, and is related by Miss Cobbe, in an article 
on “Unconscious Cerebration,” in the last num- 
ber of Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Sir John Miller, a very wealthy gentleman, 
died, leaving no children. His widow had al- 
ways understood that she was to have the use of 
his house for herlife, with a very large jointure; 
but no will making such provision could be 
found after his death. 

The heir-at-law, a distant connection, naturally 
claimed his rights, but kindly allowed Lady Mil- 
ler toremain for six months in the house to com- 
plete her search for the missing papers. The six 
months drew at last to a close, and the poor 
widow had spent fruitless days and weeks in ex- 
amining every possible place of deposit for the 
lost document, till at last she came to the con- 
clusion that her memory must have deceived 
her, and that her husband could have made no 
such promise as she supposed, or had neglected 
to fulfil it had he made one. 

The very last day of her tenure of the house 
had just dawned, when in the gray of the morn- 
ing, Lady Miller drove up to the door of her 
man of business in Bath, and rushed excitedly 
to his bedroom door, calling out,— 

“Come to me! I have seen Sir John! 
is a will!” 

The lawyer hastened to accompany her back 
to her house. All she could tell him was that 
her deceased husband had appeared to her in 
the night, standing by her bedside, and had said, 
solemnly, “There is a will!” 

Where it was, remained as uncertain as before. 
Once more the house was searched in vain from 
cellar to loft, till finally, wearied and in despair, 
the lady and her friend found themselves in a 
garret at the top of the house. 

“It is all over,” Lady Miller said; “I give it 
up; my husband deceived me, and [am ruined!” 

At that moment she looked at the table over 
which she was leaning, weeping. ‘This table 
was in his study once! Let us examine it!” 
They looked, and the missing will, duly signed 
and sealed, was within it, and the widow was 
rich to the end of her days. It needs no conjyr- 
or to explain how her anxicty called up the 
myth of Sir John Miller’s apparition, and made 
him say precisely what he had once before really 
= to her, but of which the memory had waxed 

aint. 


‘There 
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COWS THAT KNEW LATIN. 

We read of “horse Latin,” “dog Latin” and 
“hog Latin,” but it was reserved for an eccen- 
tric correspondent of a Southern paper to intro- 
duce “cow Latin,” and actually have a class of 
ten to practise on. He says: 


I once taught my cows Latin. I don’t mean 
that I taught them to read it, for it is very dif- 
ficult to teach a cow to read Latin or any of the 
dead languages—a cow cares more for her cud 
than she does for all the classics put together. 
But if you begin early you can teach a cow or a 
calf (if you can teach a calf any thing, which I 
doubt,) Latin as well as English. 

There were ten cows, which I had to escort to 
and from pasture night and morning. To these 
cows I gave the names of the Roman numerals, 
beginning unus and duo and going up to decem. 
Decem was, of course, the biggest cow of the 
party, or at least she was the ruler of the others, 
and had the place of honor in the stable and 
every where else. 

I admire cows, and especially the exactness 
with which they define their social position. In 
this case, Decem could “‘lick” Novem and No- 
vem could lick Octo, and so on down to Unus, 
who couldn’t lick any body except her calf. I 
suppose [ ought to have called the weakest cow 
Una, instead of Unus, considering her sex; but 
I didn’t care much to teach the cows the declen- 
sion of adjectives, in which I was not very well 
up myself; and besides, it would be of little use 
to a cow. 

People who devote themselves too severely to 
the study of the classics are apt to become dried 
up; and you should never do any thing to dry 
up a cow. Well, these ten cows knew their 








names after a while, at least they appeared 

and would take their places as I called them. At 
least, if Octo attempted to go before Novem jn 
going through the bars (I have heard peoplespeak 
of a “pair of bars’”’ when there were six or eight 
of them,) or into the stable, the matter of prec. 
edence was so settled there was no dispute abont 
it afterward. Novem either put her horns into 
Octo’s ribs, and Octo shambled to one side, or 
else the two locked horns and tried the game of 
push and gore, until one gave up. Nothing js 
stricter than the etiquette of a party ot cows. 





POWER OF OLD RECOLLECTIONS oy 
A BIRD. 

Mrs. L. M. Child tells the following curions 
story, which goes far to show that birds (at least 
some kinds of birds) may have almost human 
perceptions and sensibilities: 


A parrot had been caught young, and trained 
by a Spanish lady, who sold it to an English 
captain. For a time the bird seemed sad among 
the fogs of England, where birds and men ajj 
spoke in a foreign tongue. By degrees, how. 
ever, she learned the language, forgot her Span- 
ish phrases, and seemed to feel at home. Years 
passed on, and found pretty poll the pet of the 
captain’s family. At last her brilliant feathers 
bezan to turn gray with age; she could take no 
food but soft pulp, and had not strength enough 
to mount her perch. She had been some time 
in this feeble condition, when a Spanish gentle. 
man called one day to see her master. It was 
the first time she had heard the language for 
many years. It probably brought back to her 
memory the scenes of her youth, in that beauti- 
ful region of vines and sunshine. She spread 
forth her wings with a wild scream of joy, ra 
idly ran.over the Spanish phrases which she had 
not uttered for years, and fell down dead. 


or 
A COMPETENT WITNESS. 


“William Look, who made you?” 

William, who was considered a fool, screwed 
up his face, and looking thoughtful and some- 
what bewildered, replied, “‘Moses, I s’pose.” 

“That will do,”’ said counsellor Gray, address- 
ing the court. “The witness says he supposes 
Moses made him; that is an intelligent answer, 
more than I thought him capable of giving, for 
it shows that he has some faint idea of Scripture, 
I submit that is not sufficient to entitle him to 
be sworn as a witness capable of giving evi- 
dence.” 

“Mister Judge,” said the fool, “may I ax the 
lawyer a question?” 

“Certainly,” said the judge. 

“Well, then, Mr. Lawyer, who d’ye suppose 
made you?” 

“Aaron, I s’pose,” said counsellor Gray, imi- 
tating the witness. . 

After the mirth had somewhat subsided, the 
witness drawled out,— 

“Wal, ne-ow, we do read in the book that 
Aaron once made a calf, but who’d a thought 
the critter’d got in here!” 

The judge ordered the man to be sworn. 


——___—$~(<@>—————— 
DIFFIDENCE---ITS MEANING, 
Diffidence is now understood to mean “want 
of confidence.” Anciently it meant “want of 
(religious) faith :” 


Some of the readers of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
have doubtless been at a loss to conjecture why 
Bunyan should have called Giant Despair’s wife, 
who was as ready to persecute Christians as the 
cruel giant himself, Mrs. Diffidence. A knowl 
edge of the former meaning of this word, will 
give the clue to the appropriateness of this cog- 
nomen. Trench informs us that at a period not 
very long past, the difference between 
and diffidence was hardly appreciable. It cer 
tainly could not be affirmed of one that it was 
very much stronger than the other, if in one the 
absence of all hope, in the other that of all faith 
was implied. Jeremy Taylor also uses the word 
in the sense of despair, in speaking of the im- 
penitent sinner’s “diffidence” in the hour of 
death. 

+o - ——— 
THREE DAYS UNDER A FALLEN TREE. 

The St. Louis Democrat tells of a perilous a 
cident to a man near Venice, Ill., who was hunt 
ing in the woods at the time a violent tornado 
swept through the region: 

A tree was blown across him, and for three 
days, without food or drink, he lay in an i 
movable position. All efforts to extricate him 
self from his perilous position were of no av: 
and Mr. Turner, finally discouraged by fruitless 
endeavors, gave himself up as one to be num 
bered among the dead. After three days, how 
ever, he was relieved by a farmer named Hag- 
gerty, who fortunately happened to be passing 
that way. He was conveyed to East St. Lous, 
and put in charge of the city authorities. 

oe 
A LITTLE BALLOON. 


A toy called a parachute is easily made by cut: 
ting a piece of tissue paper in a circular form, 
and tying in threads around the edge, then unit 
ing the ends of the threads, and attaching % 
cork for ballast. Hold it up by the cork, 
when the air gets under the paper, it will 10 
quite like a balloon, and in a gentle breeze, © 
rise to a great height.— Work and Play. 

— —— +++ —_—__—_ 


A ponKEY, the other day, stubbornly refused 
to come out of a boat which had brought him 
across the Mersey; at last, after many kicks 
been applied, and other persecutions of © 
kind, a man stepped forward, addressing > 
affectionately, “Come along, brother, 
donkey obeyed at once. 
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COUNTING THE CHICKENS. 


Come, Joe! come, Johnny! the chickens are out, 
‘As true as I am alive! 

Let me count,—one, two, three, four,— 

0, if I can find but one more 
‘Of the beauties, that will be five! 


Just look and see how they hop about! 
And see what a pretty thing 
The little gray one is, and O! 
There is another one! see it, Joc 
With its head through its mother’ s wing! 


My dainty darlings, be still, be still! 
Just a minute, till I can see 

Which is prettiest,—that with down 

Softly valow and ‘striped with brown, 
Or that with the golden bill. 


That one is cunning, with back and breast 
Black as a raven, and so small,— 

No bigger than one of its mother’s eggs, 
And the tiniest little rosy legs,— 
I hardly saw it at all. 


I will double - my hand to a nest, 
Afraid though I am of the mother hen, 

And put them Sao it one - one, 

The gray, the yellow, the black and dun, 
And see which is prettiest then! 





For the Companion. 
JACK STONE’S SICKNESS. 

Iwas sick the other day. Sick enough to be 
jn bed, and it was not very pleasant. I am not 
fond of being sick. The sickness isn’t so hard 
to bear, as to have to keep still. It don’t agree 
with me to be quiet. Iam of a go-about dispo- 
sition. 

My head felt queer. It ached very bad. I 
thought it would break open. I told mother so. 





She put a bandage around it. 
was to keep it together, so it would not roll on 
the floor, and spoil the pretty flowers on the car- 
pet. There are lots of pretty flowers on it. I 


I suppose it 


tried to count them when I was sick. 
my head worse. 

Iwanted to get to sleep. I shut my eyes and 
saw all kinds of colored stars dancing around. 
They made me dizzy. 

Then I looked at the picture on the wall. It 
isahandsome one. A stable-man is taking care 
of a horse. I thought I should like to be the 
stable-man. He did not look as if his head 
ached. He looked too happy to be sick. If I 
had a large horse, I would treat him well, and 
make a friend of him. Horses seem to know a 
great deal. 

I did not mean to tell you about horses, but 
about my sickness. I thought of a great many 
things, and I fell asleep. 

Thad a funny dream. I dreamed the cat had 
surprise party, and had a lot of cat and kitten 
Visitors. The cat seemed very much pleased. 
She had washed herself very nice indeed, and 
looked better than she does when I am awake. 

Idreamed I gave them some fish to eat. They 
quarrelled over it and commenced to fight. They 
§0t 80 mad with cach other, that I jumped upon 


Achair. I was afraid they might mistake me 
for a cat. 


It made 


Mother heard the noise, and came in with the 
broom, and chased them all out. That was the 
end of the cat party. 

Iwoke up. The doctor was in the room, and 
Was looking at me. He wanted me to hold out 
my tongue. I obeyed him. 

He said it was coated. Tongues don’t wear 
coats. I told the doctor so. He laughed, and 
said I was a funny fellow. My headache didn’t 
make me feel one bit funny. 

He left me some very nice pills. They had su- 
Bar over them, so people would think they were 
Sweet inside. I should not have wished to have 
swallowed them, lf I had known the sugar was 
aly on the outside. «It deceived me very much. 
Mother sat by my side and sang me a song. 





It lulled me to sleep. I did not dream that time. 
I woke up suddenly. Something disturbed me. 
Mother had upset a kettle. It sounded to me 
like thunder. I thonght, when I got well and 
played “storm” again, I would upset the kettle 
to make believe it is thunder. It sounds more 
natural than rolling a cricket over the floor. 








When I woke up the room was all dark. I 
thought it was night. I was mistaken. The 
curtains were pulled down. I opened one side of 
them. It looked very pleasant in the road. It 
seemed almost too pleasant to be sick. The 
bandage on my head felt dry, and I wanted to 
take it off. I did not dare to, for I did not know 
whether my head was in one or two pieces. 

I did not like to call for mother. I rapped on 
the table, and she heard me. She brought me 
some very nice toast to eat. I had forgotten I 
was hungry until mother brought. the toast. 
That reminded me of it. 

I was better. I sat up before the fire in a little 
chair, while mother made my bed. Father came 
in from work, and told me I should have ginger- 
bread six days in the weck. I am very fond of 
gingerbread. It was a great inducement to get 
well. I told father I would try to do so. 

Mr. Gooding, the storekeeper, sent me word he 
was very sorry to learn I was sick. He was very 
kind to do so. I shall always buy my candy of 
him. He sent me a very nice picture-book. It 
must have cost as much as five or six cents. 
Ihave often thought I should like to make a 
book. I have never tried to make one. 

I felt so much better when I sat up, that I did, 
not feel like going to bed again. T altered my 
mind very soon. I grew sleepy very quick. I 
got into bed as soon as I could. I found no 
trouble in getting some dreams. : 

The next morning I was better, and was able 
to eat some gingerbread, which I found to be 
very nice. I read a great deal in the book Mr. 
Gooding sent me. 

I have told you all I know about my sickness, 
and I hope you are glad to know I am quite well 
again. Iknow Zam. It is tiresome to be sick 
long, but you feel ever so much better when you 
get well. I hope every one who reads this is not 


sick. JacK STONE. 
—————__ +o 
LITTLE KIND HEART. 

One cold, stormy morning, a little girl of two 
years was standing on achair near a window, 
looking at the few people who were hurrying 
along through the mud and rain. 

“There is a poor little deg; he has no umbrella 
to keep the rain from wetting his shaggy coat,” 
said her mother. 

“PH Jend him mine, mamma.” 

“But he has no hands; he can’t carry an um- 
brella,” her mother replied, wishing to know 
what her little daughter’s active and ever fertile 
mind would suggest. 

“Tl wide him, mamma; I’ll get on his back,” 
the little tongue quickly’ answered, whilst the 
bright eyes looked thoughtfully and wistfully 
towards the poor wet dog.— Selected. 





NATURE'S REMEDY. 


VEGETIN 





Tue Great Buooo Puriricr 








Is acknowledged by all classes of people to be the sas 7 
most reliable ode purifier in the world. 


THE WEED 
‘s‘Family Fiavorite’’ 
SEWING 


MACHINES 


are the MOST POPULAR in the market, becauye they will 
execute the GREATEST range and Vv ARIETY of work. They 
are = SIMPLEST and EASIEST to operate, and are always 
in order. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” 
“SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION.” 
Can be purchased and payments made in 
SMALL MONTHLY INSTALLMENTS. 
Reliable Agents wanted on Commission and otherwise. 


For terms, ee circulars and samples of work, ad- 
dress or apply t 0 


WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


349 WASHINGTON STREET. 








buy Hats, Umbrellas, Canes, etc. 


OMPANION. 








Children Half Price. 
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TeN MINUTES’ WALK | 
{ FROM DeEPor. 5 


by Dr. Backus, of New York, 


proved Gymnastics, 








ful scenery."’— Springfield Republic an. 


of Dr. Backus. 


unrivalled. 


hill and river give it exhaustless variety. 
while the carriage drives present a cl 
tain springs, and is noted for its softness and purity. 








“THE Round IH1L1 Hore is crowded with visitors during the warm months, attracted not only by 
vantages for regaining health, but by its home comforts, social pleasures, pure mountain air, and the fame of its beauti- 


“No medical institution stands higher than the Rounp Hitt WATER Cure, at Northampton, Mass., 


‘puvpsug mon Ut y2080% 
WINNOS ‘IOIHOITAC LSOK FHL |, * 


Round Hill Hotel, and Health Institute, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS., 


B. P. BACKUS, M. D., Proprietor. 


TY celebrated Institution, including 50 acres of Forest Park, Pleasure Grounds and Gardens, has been purchased 
and thoroughly renovated and re-opened to the public as a HEALTH INSTITUTE and 
Hote. of the first- -class order in two de partments, replete with every convenicnce for the comfert and amusement of 
the invalid or ple: asure secker, including the celebrated ‘Turkish, FE lectro-Chemical, 
Swedish’ Movements, Bowling, Billiards, ete. 
cars, three hours from Boston, and three from Albany, on main route to Wi hite Mountains, and Montreal. 
the year, with moderate prices, and superior accommodations for 200 guest 
Round Hill has become noted as the most desirable resort for Sabbath School Pi Picnics. 


and Russian Vapor Baths, Im- 
Six hours from New York by New Haven boat or 
Open all 


. BACKUS , M. D., Proprietor. 


its superior ad- 


under the care 


No Suuaner resort surpasses it in loveliness and in all the resources calculated to gratify the tastes 
and promote the comfort of visitors.''— St. Louis Republican. 
“In all the resources which render attractive a resort for invalids or pleasure seekers RounD HI stands alone and 
Its charming rural scenery and inimitable landscape have ac quire: <d for it a world-wide reputation. 
Lind, after a three months’ residence, called it the ‘Paradise of America.’ 


“We freely recommend Rounp Hitt as a delightful place of resort. 


Jenny 
‘—Boston Traveller. 


The landscape is of unrivalled beauty, valley, 


Forty. acres of forest park affords a “ee ‘lightful ramble and refreshing shade, 
harming Vv ‘ariety of mountain scenery. 
The Hotel is well kept, by a host _and hostess of Christian culture 
and experience, who spare no pains for the comfort or amusement of their guests."—N. 0. Pi 


ROUND HILL COACH will meet all trains, and private carriages to order. 


Vater is supplied from living mouns 
icayune. 


25—8t 








MY! such a Bustle as there is with the Ladies 
now-a-days. But you ought to see the Gents bus- 
tling into Jackson & Co.’s, 59 Tremont St., » Boston, to 
iit 

E CERCLE, the Popular Field Game, will 
—. supersede Croquet the coming season. Prices 
reduced. Send 10 cents for oo ape or stamp for 
-_ Circular. D.B. BROOKS & BK 





kO., Lsoston, 
22—-tf 


ooT BEER, ‘A Desirable Summer Drink. 

In many respects the BEST DRINK of the kind manu- 

facture nd, ba ite medicinal properties render it exceedingly 

valuable in any oe of the Stomach, Liver and 

Kidneys. On DkavGut at No. 37 Court STREET. 5 cts 

per glass, or 25 cts per package, which will make five gal- 
lons delicious beer. 25—t 


F TO-$10 PER DAY ean be made-by any lady or or 
gentleman of ordinary abilities to sell a new pa- 
tented article, one of the most useful and cheapest inven- 
tions ever offered to the public. Send 20 cents for sample 
and circulars, or call and satisfy yourself at office, 87 West- 
minster Street, Room No. 7, Providence, R. I. S. W: 
YOUNG. 25—4t 


Established 1818. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 


271 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, 
Are the sole Agents for the sale of the Celebrated 


CHRONOMETERS 


—AND— 


WATCHES, 


of ULYSSE NARDIN, LOCLE, and have now in Stock 
a complete assortment ‘of the various Styles at present in 
vogue, which they offer at a small advance on manufac- 
turers’ prices. Also, a large assortment of Fine Jew- 
elry, in all its varieties. 
SAVAGE, LYMAN & CO., 
27 271 Notre Dame Street. 4t 


LEATHERBEE BROTHERS, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
Eastern and Western 
LUMBER, 
LEATHERBEE BROTHERS’ WHARF, 
NEW ALBANY STREET, 

Second Wharf South of Dover Street Bridge, 
—AND— 


480 and 482 Harrison Ave., opp. Perry 8t., 


Joun W. LEATHERBEE, 
ANDREW F. LEATHERBEE. 











BOSTON. 
19—8w 





THE BOOK FOR 
EVERY LIVE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


SONGS OF SALVATION. 


BY THEODORE E. PERKINS AND REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


“Full of God's truth, ae calculated to win young hearts 
to Christ.”"—RaLru WEL 
— words wedded to tender melodies.”""—C. B. 


USprightly without being absurd; spiritual without a 
ing misty; oo without being dull."—Rev. T,. D 
Witt TALMA 

“A Su oday sohedt singing book of real merit.’’—Rev. 
Joun H. Vincent, D. D. 

“All hail to ee book.""—Rev. Geo. A. Pritz. 

*,* The book delights everybody who uses it. 

on It has met with immense sale, and great success. 

y $30 A HUNDRED. 
PERKINS, 


Published by ¥. ¥. 
—if 143 3 Eighth S St., New York. 


DBITRRAAL CLOTHES WRINGER. 
and strongest.’’—Doston Evening Srapeliy 








15—eop40w JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


Niversad is the best.”— American Agricudiurist. 
Ww 








oULY. 
“OAK HALL, 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street, 


BOSTON. 


QARHALL offers the following Fresh Clothing for 
this month: 
pereee SUITS—Neat, Cool, and very Stylish. 


oer ITS—Imported Goods—thin and comfort- 
able. 


|: ener SUITS—Of Blue Middlesex Flannel, 
A= WOOL SUITS—Of fine Imported thin materials, 
LL SUITS—In White, Brown, Drab and Slate. 
5 see SUITS—Of all these various fabrics, 


QMALL SUITS—The same—for Youth, or for Boys. 
p= SUITS—Of all sizes—for Summer wear. 
SUITS—Of Seersucker, Nankeen, etc., etc. 
rpacor SUITS—In variety—Fashionable and tasteful, 
a -  ctnal all descriptions, for Men 


MANILLA 
HAMMOCKS, 
$33 50. 
BATHING SUITS, 


OUTFITS FOR THE 


SEASHORE, 


Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 
2i—It 


ildren’s Fy; 
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Worm TEA: 


” A ante sah 8 eGectnal vegetable remedy for Worpsy' Worm 
ts a 
Sold by Deoggins for MW centa . Sentfree by mail on re- 


celbt, < on Address, Dr. J. dn PERRY, Box ia, for 








TERMS: 


The Susscrirrion Price of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 00 if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Comraniox is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a rexwistered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES. 





Remember that the Publishers | 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 


his paper stopped. Allarrearages must be paid. 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
rs are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 

and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office te Which your 
aper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 

, ~oks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


CORAL REEFS. 
It would seem foolish to compare one of the 





gigantic pines of California with a little huckle- | 
berry bush, yet this is about the proportion | 


which a coral reef of the Pacific bears to the lit- 
tle shrubs of coral found in the Mediterranean. 
Both are the production of the same small ani- 
mal, or polype. 

Just think of us men setting out to construct 
«a chain of mountains, like the Andes or Him- 
malayas, by piling up stone coffins, and then 
burying ourselves in them! How many of us 
would it take, and how long should we have to 
work? Yet the little marine undertakers are so 
numerous, and so industrious, that they raise a 
mass of coral, several feet high, in a few months. 
A channel cut in a reef, surrounding an island, 
for a schooner to pass through, was completely 
closed up by them in ten years. 

Reefs are found in water which is a thousand 
feet deep, or even more. How long do you sup- 
pose these must have been in progress? It used 
to be thought that the polypes began at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and built up to this height. But 
they have never been discovered working at a 
very great profundity, so Darwin concludes that 
the reefs must have sunk lower after being made. 

Sailors talk of three reefs in « sail, so others 
talk of three courses, or stages, in a coral reef. 
The first they call a shore reef ‘This is a sort of 
coral necklace, round a neck of land. It stands 
in shallow water, and is quite covered over at 
high tide, like a neck-ribbon, by a high dress. 
It reminds one of the string of sharp tecth, which 
savages sometimes wear. The writer was once 
in danger of being cut to pieces by one of them. 
He went in bathing, on the shore of Ceylon, and 
on swimming towards the sea, soon struck his 
knee against a sharp branch of the coral. He 
at once beat a hasty retreat, or he would doubt- 
less have speedily had numerous rents made in 
his skin, by the hard, sharp points. 

When an island, thus provided with a sort of 
stake-fence under water, subsides, as those Pa- 
cific islands seem to have a hahit of doing, the 
distance between island and reef becomes zreat- 
er, and the water deeper. Another story has to 
be added to the reef, and then it is termed a Bar- 
rier. Sometimes it encloses several islands. It 
is like adish of soup, with several picces of green 
turtle lying in it. 

Again, an island, like some unfortunate peo- 
ple, having once begun to go down, does not al- 
ways know when to stop. It disappears alto- 
gether, but where it goes to,—what limbo of 
wicked islands,—who can tell? The reef then 
goes by the name of an Atoll, It resembles the 
crater of a submerged volcano, except that it is 
notround. Oneside, turned towards the wiudy 
quarter, is shaped like a bow; the other side is 
straight like a bow-string. The waters within 
the reef, forming the lagoon, are calm, and beau- 
tifully transparent. There is usually a passage 


‘ 
iS 


into the lagoon, on either side of which are often 


| the mud 
| guarded” in a set of unknown terms, which, not 





palms, like sentinels to guard the outlet. 
When a reef gets so far advanced as to be 


| above water, sand, shells and other things man- 


age to get heaped on it, and then the cocoanut 
tree, palms itself off on it also. The decaying 
twigs and leaves of the trees add to the soil, and 
so, in time, fertile land is produced, and human 
beings, as well as nuts, somchow find their way 
to theislands. Volcanoes, moreover, somctimes 
play tricks with them, and the islands are not 
only depressed but elevated to a high degree— 
when they are styled Crystal islands. Usually, 
however, they are content to remain only a few 
feet above the sea. 








wryy 4 
VARIETY. 
GOT MAD AT THE PARTS OF SPEECH, 

The rage of brutes and fools at provocations 
to which they cannot retort, is intensely comical, 
sometimes. <A polytechnic student once made a 
coarse old tradeswoman who attacked him, turn 
pale with wrath by calling her ‘fa polynomical 
parallelopiped.”’ Dr. Johnson, big as he was, 
seems to have had acertain naughty love of fun- 
making when similar subjects came in his way: 

He once made a bet with Boswell that he could 
go into the fish market and puta Billingsgate 
woman in a passion without saying a word that 
she could understand. The doctor commenced 
by silently indicatins with his nose that her fish 
had passed the state in which a man’s olfacto- 
ries could endure their flavor. The Biliingsgate 
woinan made a verbal attack common in par- 
lance. 

The doctor answered, “You are an article, 
madam.” 

“No more an article than yourself, you misbe- 
votten villain.” 

“You are a noun, woman.” 

“You—you—” stammered the woman, chok- 
ing with rage at a list of titles she could not un- 
derstand. 

“You are a pronoun.” 

The beldam shook her fist in speechless rage. 

“You are a verb. an adverb, an adjective, a 
conjunction, a preposition, an interjection!” 
suddenly continued the doctor, applying the 
harmless epithets at proper intervals. 

The nine parts of speech completely conquered 
the old woman, and she flung herself down in 
ying with rage at being thus “‘black- 





understanding, she could not answer. 
‘cniinesilipcnniieasi 
SAWING OFF HIS FINGERS. 

Ignorance should never meddle with edged 
tools—nor toothed ones, either. The habit of 
pointing at, or touching every thing we talk of 
or feel curious about, is sometimes attended with 
serious consequences : 


A German, in Iowa, last week went, for the 
first time, into a saw-mill. Among other things 
that he saw, was a small, circular saw, sawing 
faster than any thing he ever saw. Its rapid 
motion fascinated him; he reached out his right 
index finger toward its ill-defined periphery, (for 
the circumference of a saw in swift motion looks 
to be at the base of the teeth, and not at their 
points,) when, to his surprise, the end of his fin- 
ger disappeared in an instant, and rolled away 
to the other side of the saw. 

The man tied up the stump in ‘his handker- 
chief; whereupon Mr. Andrews, noting him, 
came up and inquired what was the matter. 
The victim of misplaced confidence replied,— 

“Misther Andrews, I never comes to see your 
mills before. I seed dis ting going around so 
fast, | takes mein vinger to him, like dis, and— 
mein!’ In explaining his first mishap, the Ger- 
man touched the saw with his left fore-tinger 
and that flew off. Turning to Andrews, in al- 
most breathless astonishment, the man ex- 
claimed: “Misther Andrews, I never comes to 
see your mills before; I see him; I never comes 
again!’ And wrapping that finger into his 
handkerchief, he starved for a doctor’s office. 


> 


AN ENERGETIC OLD LADY. 
The following facts are recorded in one of the 
old church books of the Baptist church in Stam- 
ford: 


October 8, 1797.—Died, at Norwalk, Sybill 
Whitehead, aged 116 years—a member of this 
church, baptized October 5, 1780, in the 99th 
year of herage. She lived in Norwalk, where 
she kept school for years, and frequently came, 
on horseback, to Stamford (a distance of thirteen 
miles from her home) to attend public worship 
—coming on Saturdays and returning on Mon- 
days. The last time she came to Stamford was 
in May, 1789, at which time she was 109 years 





old. She then walked nine miles, and also re- 
turned on foot. She was never married. 
——__>__——. 
LOGWOOD. 


The tree is of medium size and peculiar a 
pearance, attaining a height,- under faverable 
cireamstances, of twelve or thirteen yards. The 
trunkis much gnarled, and full of irregular cay- 
ities. The leaves are pinnated; and the small 
ones never fall off, pk are smooth and heart- 
shaped. The flowers are small, yellowish in col- 
or, and hangin bunches from the ends of the 
branches. The fruit is avery flat, lanceolated 
husk, containing seeds which are eaten by fowls, 
as in fact are those of almost all the vegetables 
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and fruits that are found here. The foliage of 
the log tree is of dark green and very luxuriant. 
During the early period of its growth it forms 
thickets quite similar to those of the hawthorn. 
But, as it develops, it gathers in impenctrable 
masses. In the forest it takes entire possession 
of the ground, which remains without vegeta- 
tion under its shade. It is found on rocky 
mountains as well as on alluvial plains, but it 
grows better on humid, deep soil which is peri- 
odically inundated by the overflow of the rivers. 
Its growth is rapid, yet its wood is hard, com- 
pact, and can be long preserved under ground. 


caisiaiilleanitat 
A MOTHER’S CARE, 


At a minister’s meeting in Hartford, not long 
since, a Baptist pastor remarked that he was one 
of three brothers, sons of a minister whose sal- 
ary was only $500 a year. Their mother was ac- 
cused of being extravagant, if not proud; keep- 
ing each of her sons furnished with six suits of 
clothes during the summer, that they might 
have nice, clean clothes every day of the week. 
“But,” said the speaker, ‘‘the good neighbor, 
who thus found fault with my mother, did not 
know that every night of term-time, after we 
had gone to bed, she took our clothes and washed 
them, and in the morning before we were up, 
ironed them; the fact being that we had only 
one suit of clothes each.” 





alien 
ONE OF THE LOST LETTERS, 


People who send letters and articles through 
the mail without seeing properly to the postage 
and direction, should read the accounts of the 
large auction sales of dead letter effects which 
take place occasionally at Washington. “Don 
Piatt’’ attended one of these sales and moralizes 
thus: “Each memento told its story—an old, 
old story, perhaps, but yct a touching one, I 
saw a child’s shoe—a little half-worn bit of tar- 
nished morocco, sent, probably, from the coffin 
of the little three year-old to some grandmother, 
to tell, in mute eloquence, that the busy little 
feet were quiet now forever.” 

a 
A TONGUE THAT NEVER LIED. 

An old man, writing his recollections of old 

times, says: 





I dined one day at Dr. Baldwin’s with He- 
man Lincoln and wife, her parents and Prof. 
Chase. While carving, the doctor, observed, 
“Who will have a piece of tongue that never 
told a lic? Cuan this be said of all my guests?” 

We should question the courtesy now of ask- 
ing our guests so plain a question at the dinner- 
table. 





=< 


A MICHIGAN deaf-mute boy, who is at school, 
has recently written a letter to a friend at home, 
in which, referring to recreation rather than Ja- 
bors, he quaintly says, “I am working with 
plant the corn nor potatoes. I can somewhat to 
plough. Mr. How teaches me to learn plough. 
The pupills will vacation next June of 16.” 


A TRAVELLER was lately boasting of the lux- 
ury of arriving at night, after a hard day’s jour- 
ney, to partake of the enjoyment of a well cut 
ham, and the left leg of a goose. ‘Pray, sir, 
what is the peculiar luxury of a left leg?” “Sir, 
to conceive its luxury, you must find that it is 
the only leg left.” 


A GENTLEMAN describing a wedding, the other 
day, got off the following extraordinary sen- 
tence in regard to the bride: “In her bony face 
the twin roses of health and beauty shone.” He 
probably meant to say bonny, but—‘these con- 
founded printers.” 


IF WE would have a powerful mind, we must 
think; if we would have faithful hearts, we 
must love; if we would have strong muscles, we 
must labor. These include all that is valuable 
in life. 

Mr. GLAISHER is an aeronaut, and he has dis- 
covered that a woman’s voice is audible at a 
height of two miles, while a man’s voice has 
never been heard higher than amile! This is 
the latest argument in favor of woman suffrage. 


THE postmaster at Adaline, W. Va., has a 
salary of one dollar per annum. He don’t go to 
Washington very often to see that he don’t lose 
his place. 


THE SUMMER MONTHS. 


The Summer Months will soon be gone! 
Their hours are flying fast! 

Let those their flight who would not mourn 
Improve them ere they’re past. 

May those who go away from home, 
‘Lhe Summer Months to spend, 

Find pleasure wheresoe’er they roam, 
And each make many a fricnd. 

And may the Boys all have good “CLortues.” 
Coat, Pants, Vest. Hat and Shoes complete. 

Which they have bought at GForce FExxo's 
Corner cf Beach aud Washington Street,” 


ONDERFUL and astonishing chemical Curiosities, 

25centsa nest by mail. Magic Photographs 
beautiiul, amusing and curious. Only 25 cents a Package 
by mail. The Fireside Favorite is a handsom, 
monthly paper of cight large pages and will pkase every- 
bedy. If you want a good paper that will suit you every 
time subscribe immediately. Only 25 cents for a whole 
year. Address, FOUNTAIN & KELSEY, 208 Broadwa: 
New L A All three above for only 60 cents, 24 





ae 
$37 = A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. Aq. 
& dress, NovELTY Co., Saco, Me. *li—ly 


ANTED.— Agents ($2 50 per day) to sell the c¢}- 
ebraied HOME SHUTLLE SEWING MACHINE 

Has the UNDER-FEBD, makes the “lock-stitch” (alike on 
both sides), and is fully lic: nsed. ‘Ihe best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN. 
SON, CLAKK & CU., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
“lly 





Chicago, Ill., er St. Louis, Mo. 





ANTED— ACENTS — 875 to $2 r 
month, every where, male and female, to intr uce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE Fay. 


ILY SEWING MACHINE. ‘lhis machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider ing 
Most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully license 
and warranted for uve years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “klastic Lock 
Stitch.” I.very second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress NECUMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh. Pa.; gt, 
Louis, Mo., or Chicayo, Lil. *19—l3w 





GFF4tT ATTRACTION FOR THE Boys: 
Tt *,* RanB CHANCE! *,* 

Life and adventures of Robert Houdin, the most famous 
conjuror the world has ever known, just commenced in 
No. 43 (Vol. IV.) of Haney’s JOURNAL, showing how, 
when a boy, he acquired his first lessons in magic, his 
youthful haps and mishaps as an amateur conjurer, his 
amusing and startling adventures, how he invented and 
performed his marvellous feats, his great magical contest 
with the famous Arabian jugglers, his invention of curious 
musical and other automata, ctc., etc., furming one of the 
most fascinating narratives ever written. Every boy will 
long to read this, also the charming Story of a little Rus 
si«n Peasant Boy who rose to be a lrince, School-boy 
story, Sea Story, and a multitude of attractive tales, 
sketches, correspond nce, puzzles, amusing arts and rec- 
reations, cic., etc., aud, to afford a/l the opportunity to test 
Haney's Journal, we make the following liberal oper: 

Rare Chance.—Haney’s Journal, a handsome eight 
page (40 long columns) illustrated family paper will be sent 
siz months on trialty any wew subscriber for the nominal 
sumot 25 cents. Seni mow and try it! Single copies of 
any newsdcaler—n ne free. . 

"27—lt JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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Mercantile Savings Institution, 
Ne. 48 Summer Street, cer. of Arch, Boston. 
SIX PER CENT. 


interest will be paid by this Institution, on all deposits 
which remain in Bank six months next prior to the semi 
annual dividend days, and five per cent. on all other de 
posits for each and every full intervening calendar month 
they remain in bank prior to the semi-annual dividends. 
This is the only Savings Bank in the State that pays inter 
est on the deposits for each and every month they remain 
in Bank. The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200, 
and a large surplus in addition thereto. 23-1 


SEWING MAOHINES! 


ALL THE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINES, 





Weed Family Favorite 
Wheeler & Wilson, 
Howe, AZtna, ~ 


American, &c., &€, 
Sold for small installments, as low as #5 per Month, 
or may be paid forin Work done at home. For Cireu 
lars and Terms, address 
RICE & PECK 
( Successors to Engley, Riced: Peck). 
323 Washington, cor. West St 


9—ly 


For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 
Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is the only reliable and harmless Remedy known for 


removing Brown discoloration. Sold_by druggists every 
where. Sepot, 49 Bond Street, New York. 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 
For Comedones, Black-worms or Grubs, Pimply Erup 
tions, and Blviched distigurations on the Face, use 
Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 
It is invaluable to the afflicted. Prepared only by Dr. 
. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond S$: 
New York. Sold by Druggists every where. *12-4m 








We would invite all to 
examine our extensive as- 
sortment of custom made 









Parlor Suits 


which we have Just marked 
down, and for style of finish 


and workmanslip = think 


cannot be excelled. 
Black Walnut, Ohestnut and Painted 


CHAMBER SUITS. 
P. F. PACKARD & SON, 
_%3%-4t  ————s_—«s B6@ and 58 Union St., Boston. 
BUY YOUR FISHING TACKLE, RODS, 
LINES, HOOKS, &C., 
—aT— 
Bradford & Anthony’s, 
2% 17% Washington Street, Bosten, 5 


CURED OF CATARRH 
—AND— 
Incipient Consumption! 
After all other Remedies Failed, 
BY TWO BOTTLES OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


CATARRH REMEDY. 


Derry, N. H., May 1, 187. 

Messrs. LITTLEFIELD & Hares, Chemists and Drugi os 
Manchester, N. H., Proprietors of Constitutional C 
tarrh Kemedy: 

I took three colds, ene after another, 
in Catarrh, and alinost Consumption. The phy: ne 
told me I had congestion of the lungs. I remained o 
nearly @ year sick, with nothing but Catarrh troubles, my 
head filling and the mucous dropping down into af 
throat, causing a wheezing cough each morning till if I 
rid of the droppings. It took away my strength, # “3 
was fit for no business. 1 took all known Catarrh 4 
dies, but they did no good, not a particle. I boughta! 
tle of your Constitutional Catarrh Remedy, some rd 
menths ago, and found immediate relief. ‘i esccond ele 
tle restored me to health and business, built up the bn 
system and made nie feel as well as I was before will 
sick. My ageis 54. I have neverscen anything that 
remeve a cold = poe z deadens it al — down. 
never saw anything like Oo create an appetite. 

ieee MOSES A. WALKER 


till they resulted 





Boston and John F. Henry, New York, General Agent 


4—4t 


Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Weeks & Potter, Burr & Perth - 
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